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An Economical Producing and Distributing Center 


Manufacturers located at PORT NEWARK enjoy certain competitive 
advantages from the standpoints of production and distribution which can 
scarcely be duplicated anywhere else in the United States. 


They have access to a permanent and diversified labor market numbering 
well into the millions. The City of Newark alone supports more than 200 
distinct lines of industry—a condition which has attracted to the vicinity 
an enormous mixed labor population, assuring a constant supply of skilled 
or unskilled help for any kind of manufacturing business. 


They also have quick and economical access to all important sources of raw 
materials. The textile mills of New England and the coal, iron and steel 
centers of Pennsylvania are close at hand. Direct connections with seven 
trunk line railroads and frequent all-water service to principal Atlantic, 
Gulf, Pacific and Great Lakes ports bring the cotton and sugar-cane planta- 
tions of the South, the granaries of the Northwest, and even the lumber 
camps of the Pacific closer to Port Newark than to almost any other manu- 
facturing center in the East 


Finally, these manufacturers at Port Newark are immediately surrounded 
by more great consumer markets than they would be at any other industrial 
center in the country! Within a radius of only two hundred miles of Port 
Newark are 41 of the 100 largest cities in America—many of them within 
from 3 to 12 hours motor trucking distance. The population of this limited 
area alone is close to 30,000,000! And with Port Newark’s unique rail, 
water and highway facilities, any market, anywhere, can be served quickly 





Send coupon below for free copy of this in- 
teresting book, which contains a most 


comprehensive description, not only of and economically! 
Port Newark, but also of the adjacent a : : : 
trading territory. Well worth reading. These are only a few of a score of advantages which Port Newark has to 
Se ag Re a a a a aes —_ offer the aggressive manufacturer who wishes to obtain a firmer hold on 
Csu08. L. RAYMOND, Mayor, America’s best markets. Write for complete information about the other 
j NEWARK, N. J. | advantages now—while choice sites for factories or warehouses may stiil be 
{ Please send me a copy of the free book “PORT | obtained on attractive terms. 
NEWARK”. 
{ Name | 
{Address 1 ‘THOS. L. RAYMOND—Mayor 
Eee bcc tie aisle be 8 | 
36, Newark tet New Jersey 
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He Filled Chests with 
Spanish Gold! 


“PIECES OF EIGHT” and 

pounds of doubloons buried— 
deep in the ground. Locked in an 
iron-bound chest of oak by the 
bloody hand of the p‘rate chief. 
Its secret safe in the breasts of the 
only men a pirate trusts— dead 
men! 

This is the buried treasure of 
romantic history; this the story of 
the sea. This is the wealth of a 
vanished race saved for us by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


A peg-legged braggart—a_skull- 


and-bones flag—a plank to walk and 
a craven to walk it—a hold full of 
stolen goods and a parrot who 
swears in seven languages—there 
lies Adventure! 


The salt spray that was the breath 
of life to Stevenson will fill your 
nostrils as you read him. The gales 
that snapped masts like match 
sticks will whistle in your ears. The 
horizon that beckoned him on and 
on through a life-time of ill health 
will call to you from his immortal 
pages. 





The Collected Works of Robert Louis 
STEVENSON in ONE VOLUME 


Stevenson captured the very essence of the can forget the charming, handsome Dr. Jekyll who 


luring, fascinating sea; captured it and locked it 
in the treasure chests that are his books. 


But the blade-in-teeth pirates, the treasure 
seeking argosies are not all of Stevenson. Who 













by a secret mixture of various chemicals was trans- 
formed to a fiend who trampled children, the ugly, blood- 
hungry Mr. Hyde? Who can forget The Child’s Garden 
of Verse with its lilting rhymes appealing to adults as well 
as children? The Collected Works of Robert Louis Stevenson 
may now be had in a single inclusive volume. In this one 
volume, no thicker than most novels, there are over 1000 
fascinating pages. This achievement of compression is 
made possible only by the use of the finest, pure India 
paper and a “bold face” type that never wearies the eye. 
This beautiful book is truly a treasure chest packed with 
the Spanish gold of romance. It is bound im the best 
grained maroon binding, stamped with gold. 


Read It FREE 


We are so sure that you will never want to part with 
this book when once you have tasted its contents that 74 
we offer to send it to you to read for a week ABSO. 7 
LUTELY FREE. Tear out the coupon now—fill 4 
it in and mail it today. Send no money, we will 
pay the postage. If the appearance of the 
book does not charm you; if, after reading 
it a week, you can bear to part with it, Walter J. Black 


mail it back to us and your money will Co., Dept. 53 


7 West 42 2 
be refunded. New York N.Y. 


7 Gentlemen: For my 

free examination you 

may send me your beau- 

7 tiful new One-Volume Edi- 

P a tion of Stevenson, bound in 
flexible, richly grained keratol, 
containing 1000 pages of genuine 
India paper, printed in clear-face 
type. I shall either return the book 





WALTER J. BLACK Co, “ 


7 West 42 Street , within a week at your expense or 


send you only $5.45 in full payment 


eau 





/ City 
{ ]Check here if Persian Morocco binding is pre- 
f/ ferred at only $1.50 more. 









































































TIME 





LETTERS 








Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 


previously published in TIME. 


Sonnet 
Sirs: 

ON FIRST LOOKING INTO TIME 
Some have traveled in the realms of gold, 
Even “gum-chewers’ sheetlets’” have we 

seen; 

From newspapers we've tried the news to 
glean 

Amid the chaff that makes the paper sold; 

Until at length Time’s pages we behold, 

Succinct, inclusive, accurate and clean. 

Artist—you clarify the passing scene 

In crispy English, vigorous and bold! 

Poet—your magic fire illuminates 

Th’ event with connotations of old time! 

Serene, you parry while some fool berates, 

Shaking accusing finger at your crime— 

Printing one item that he deprecates— 

Swearing he will no more subscribe to 
Time! 


Mr. AND Mrs. HAROLD 
CHAPMAN BaAILey* 
Hartford, Conn. 


No Florist 


Sirs: 

In Time, March 8, p. 26, under the head- 
ing “Phrase,” you state that Florist J. S. 
O'Keefe of Boston was the man _ responsi- 
ble for the line: “Say it with Flowers.” It 
happens that the gentleman is not a fior- 
ist but the president of an advertising 
agency; that his initials are not J. S 
but P. F. Patrick F. O’Keefe, president 
of the P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 
Inc., is the man. Am I right? 


W. C. Bawden 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Bawden is right.—Eb. 


At Ford’s Theatre 


Sirs: 

In. Time, March 8, p. 39, you say that 
Robert Todd Lincoln was in the Ford 
Theatre box the evening his father was 
shot. Is that so? Please ask Mr. Lincoln 
himself. I was informed by a friend that 

*As all will recognize, the author’s model 
for this sonnet is “On First Looking into 
Chapman’s Homer,” by Poet John Keats. 
In 1815 when Chapman’s “Homer” was first 
published, Keats ard Charles Cowden Clarke 
spent all night reading and discussing it. 
In the morning when Clarke came down to 
breakfast he found the sonnet—‘On First 
Looking into Chapman’s Homer” at his 
place at table.—Eb. 


Mr. Lincoln told him that he was in the 
White House the night of the tragedy; that 
his father had asked him to go, but he had 
refused, being weary and wanting to go 
to bed; that he first knew of the affair 
when some one drove hastily up to the 
White House and informed him; that then 
he went immediately to his dying father; 
further, that, had he gone, the murder 
might possibly have been averted, since he, 
youngest of the party and entering the box 
last, naturally would have had a seat next 
the door and might have interfered when 
Booth rudely intruded. If you are in error, 
please correct in the interest of accurate 


history. 
O. D. BRANDENBURG 
Madison, Wis. 


Nicolay and Hay’s Lincoln states 
that Robert spent the evening at 
the White House gossiping with 
Major Hay. The party at Ford’s 
included Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln, 
Miss Harris and Major John R. 
Rathbone, daughter and _ stepson 
of Senator Ira Harris of New 


York.—Eb. 


Quiz 
Sirs: 

... I think your Quiz is a good stunt. 
I tried it and I am going to compliment 
myself, for I did much better than 20%; 
I missed only one, and the Tiger Flowers 
question spoofed me. 

The Robert Todd Lincoln mansion in 
Manchester, Vt., is only 18 miles from 
Bennington, and I have had the pleasure 
of having a number of interesting chats 
with this gentleman. Very nice character 


‘and interesting. 


Jas. A. LEWIs 

Bennington, Vt. 

° e e 
Sirs: 

The new section, Quiz, in my opinion 
easily doubles the value of TIME as a mag- 
azine of information. Many of us humans 
are too prone when reading to drift at 
random through a congeries of facts with- 
out relating them to matter already as- 
similated. Hence we forget what we read. 
The anticipation of a question upon what 
is read evokes just enough effort to effect 
such a relation or co-ordination, and the 
fact sticks—we have learned it. 


SPENCER W. PRENTISS 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Last night I had my wife read the Quiz 
questions, and I missed answering seven 
or eight of them. 

I think my interest in this comes from 
an observation made some time ago. In 
hiring stenographers, I have found that 
the careless reader is invariably the care- 
less speller. One of the tests I have used 
in hiring stenographers has been to have 
them read perhaps out of the editorials of 
the day’s newspaper. I find careless read- 





“A word in TIME saves nine.” 


send me a bill ($5.00). 


NAME ... 


ADDRESS .. 


30,375,000,000 WORDS 


100,000 subscribers X 25 text pages X 1350 
words per page X 9=30,375,000,000 words saved this issue. 
% in. long) placed end to end would 14 times circumscribe the globe. 
Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 
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ing connotes sloppy expression, indifferent 
spelling, indirect mental activities. 
Your quiz promotes more careful reading 
I am inclined to think most of us are 
sheer time wasters in our reading habit 
am for it. 
J. B. WINSTANLEY 


Denver, Col. 


QUIZ YOURSELF 


—on Page 33 





Lazy 


Sirs: 

... I think the Quiz game can be im. 
proved by printing the page and column 
of the article in which the answer can 
be found. It’s an awful lot of trouble 
looking them up at present... . 


JOSEPH KASTNER 
New York, N. Y. 


Do hardy, mentally alert subscrib- 
ers want this crutch? Does Sub- 
scriber Kastner shoot squirrels 
with a shotgun? Does he, hale and 
hearty, insist on eating only pre- 
digested foods? Does he _ wear 
water-wings when swimming? Does 


he use a bushel basket for a base- 
ball glove?—Eb. 


Leverhulme’s Books 


Sirs: 

As one of many who collect the works 
of the 19th Century English caricaturists, 
may I protest at the one of your articles 
in Time, March 8, p. 19 regarding the 
Leverhulme books? 

-..+. May I call to your attention that 
the library sold was merely Lord Lever- 
hulme’s art reference library? 

You state that the purchasers of the 
books were, like the late Lord Lever- 
hulme, merely on the look-out for pictures 
with which to nourish their childish minds 
and that they cared little for literature, 
basing your assertion on the sale of a 
Thackeray first edition for $6. Has it 
occurred to you that the Thackeray might 
be worth only $6? And certainly you can 
have no objection to printing correctly 
the names of Messrs. Thomas Rowland- 
son and Henry Alken, two of the greatest 
caricaturists of all times? 

I presume that you consider that the ad- 
vertisements on pp. 2, 87 and 41 appeal 
to a higher class of intelligence than 
George Cruikshank and John Leech. 


RICHARD S. WORMSER 
New York, N. Y. 


The French Tennis Players 


Sirs: 

I am absolutely disgusted with your 
March 1 issue. Have just finished Sports 
and dread going on. Have not read your 
paper in the past six week—and wonder 
whether previous to those six weeks 
formed a bad habit and having gotten away 
from it (Time) for a while. I now ap- 
preciate its cheapness, mostly on_ this 
article. You are on a par with the Graphic* 
(I read it once and honestly believe it 4 
vile paper). 

“The Brandy drinking Frenchwoman’— 
“the dissipated Frenchmen” vs. “the clean 
living American.” You are brazen, Suzanne 
has a sharp tongue and personally I do 


(Continued on p. 37) 





*Sex daily published by Bernarr Macfad- 
den in Manhattan. Its enemies term it the 
Pornographic.—Eb. 





Published weekly by TimE, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 














BIG BUILDING 


It is apparent to everyone who thinks, that 
many businesses fail to grow big because the 
men who run them cut their patterns too small. 

_ They fail to see the necessity of including within 
their schemes of operation the tools of success. 
The Mimeograph has played an important part 
in the growth of many of the remarkable suc- 
cesses of America. Some of Industry’s most 
important activities would not have been practical 
without its help. It is the incomparable duplicator 
of all kinds of letters, forms, blanks, diagrams, etc., 
doing its work at high speed and low cost. Thou- 


sands of fine imprints it turns out hourly, under pri- 
vate supervision, and with no particular skill needed 
for its operation. Let booklet “T-3,” which will be 
sent on request to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, show 


you how it has helped others to build in a big way. 


MiMEOGERA PS 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


( At his conference with the 
press the President explained what 
he wanted done with Muscle Shoals 
(q. v-): 1) If possible Congress 
should decide definitely on a lease 
of the plant before the end of the 
present session. 2) Some provision 
should be in the lease so that the 
lessee would be required to manu- 
facture nitrates as well as electric 
power, because the manufacture of 
nitrates would not only tend to 
give farmers cheaper fertilizer but 
be absolutely vital to the country 
in time of war, since nitrates are 
essential to the production of ex- 
plosives and the U. S. has almost 
no domestic source of nitrates. 


@ Callers at the White .House in- 
cluded: Congressman Madden, 
Chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, to discuss methods 
of keeping the government ap- 
propriations within the revenue in 
the coming year; Kermit Roosevelt 
to tell the President about Ovis poli 
and the Himalayas: (Time, March 
8, SCIENCE) ; a delegation from the 
American Legion to urge that a 
military guard be placed over the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier to 
preserve it from desecration (the 
President asked them to take up 
the matter with the Secretary of 
War—it would have his approval) ; 
John V. Mahan, National Com- 
mander, and a delegation of the 
Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War to ask the President to 
attend their convention in Atlanta 
next June; Governors Brewster of 
Maine, Hardy of Florida, Groes- 
beck of Michigan, “Twenty-four- 
votes-for-Underwood” Brandon of 
Alabama, to lunch and to ask the 
President to attend the next con- 
ference of Governors to be held either 
at Mackinac Island (Michigan), 
or at Cheyenne; Socialist Congress- 
man Victor Louis Berger of Wis- 
consin to ask the President to re- 
store rights of citizenship to Eu- 
gene V. Debs (see POLITICAL 
Notps); Senators Lenroot and 
Willis, to ask the President to op- 
aoe an ocean ship canal through 
ew York to the Great Lakes 
(see THE CONGRESS). 
@ The condition of Colonel John 


Calvin Coolidge, the President’s 
father, was reported less _satis- 
factory last week. He was in some 
pain. He had direct communica- 
tion with the White House by 
telephone whenever he desired it. 
His physician, Albert W. Cram of 
Bridgewater, Vt., has visited him 
several times a week, going by 
sleigh or snow motor over the miles 
of snow-covered roads to Plymouth, 
where the snow now lies about 
four feet deep. Recently the Col- 
onel arranged to lease his sugar 
lot, because he will be unable to 
harvest the maple sugar this year 
since he has lost the use of his 
legs. The sugar bush, known as 
“Lime Kiln Lot,” because of an 
old lime kiln that stands on it, is 
really the property of the Presi- 
dent, having been willed to him by 
his grandfather, Galuchia Coolidge. 


( The President received a de- 
legation of those who favor an 
All-American ship canal to the 
Great Lakes through New York 
State. 

@ Reports to the White House 


from Plymouth, Vt., told of the™ 


flagging strength of the President’s 
father. They were none too hope- 
ful, but the President was suf- 


ficiently reassured to go for a 
week-end cruise on the Mayflower, 
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keeping in touch with his father’s 
condition by radio. 

@ Guests on the Mayflower in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Stearns, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Horace Lorimer (editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post), Congress- 
men Purnell and Crumpacker and 
their wives. 


THE CABINET 
Treasury 


Last week the Treasury an- 
nounced an offering of $500,000,- 
000 of 20-30-year bonds to bear 
3%.% interest and to be purchased 
by the public at 100%. In four 
days the books were closed with an 
oversubscription of about $100,000,- 
000. Thus the Treasury bonds with 
the lowest rate of interest which 
has been offered since the War were 
disposed of, and the question of 
how to meet the greater part of 
some $615,000,000 worth of Treas- 
ury notes which fell due on March 
15, was settled. Some bankers felt 
that the Treasury was rash in mak- 
ing a long-term, low-interest of- 
fering, but the results proved the 
offer was well timed. 

Meanwhile more than the quota 
for Third Liberty Bonds, which the 
Treasury had offered to buy from 
the public for its sinking fund, had 
been subscribed, and the Treasury 
decided to take some $120,000,000 
worth instead of the $100,000,000 
for which it had asked. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 


@ Adopted with amendments a 
resolution providing that a joint 
committee of Congress should ar- 
range to lease Muscle Shoals (q. 
v.) by vote of 51 to 26. (Resolu- 
tion returned to the House.) 

@ Confirmed Charles W. Hunt’s 
appointment to be a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, by 
vote of 48 to 20. 

@ Began consideration of the 
Gooding “long and _ short haul” 
bill, which would prevent railroads 
from cutting their transcontinental 
freight rates to compete with 



































































water-borne freight. 

CG Adopted a resolution for an 
investigation of the Tariff Com- 
mission by a special committee of 
five Senators (see below). 

€( Passed the War Department 
appropriation bill. (Bill went to 
joint conference.) 

The House— 

@ Debated the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill. 

C Concurred in the Muscle Shoals 
resolution as passed by the Senate 
with two amendments. 

@ Passed 218 to 124 the White 
bill, a measure creating a com- 
mission “to further the public in- 


terest of radio amateurs.” (Bill 
went to the Senate.) 
Judge English 

Last week the Judiciary Com- 


mittee of the House voted 15 to 6 
to recommend the impeachment of 


U. S. District Judge George W. 
English. 

The Charges. Trouble was stir- 
red up for Judge English by the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, and the 
charges were taken up by the 
House and investigated. He is al- 


leged to have been tyrannical on 
the bench; unwarrantedly to have 
disbarred attorneys; to have al- 
lowed his appointee, Charles B. 
Thomas, referee in bankruptcy, to 
have improper privileges at the 
bar; to have had the funds con- 
trolled by the court deposited with 
banks of which he and the referee 
were stockholders; to have com- 
mitted other “improprieties and ir- 
regularities” which constitute high 
crimes and misdemeanors. A_ sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was last week appointed to 
draft articles of impeachment. 

The Judge. George W. English 
of Vienna, Ill., was a member of 
the Illinois legislature, an ardent 
prohibitionist, and known as a “la- 
bor” man. He was appointed to 
the federal bench by President Wil- 
son in 1917. It is said that labor 
leaders have now joined in urging 
his impeachment, and that the 
Anti-Saloon League after opposing 
it for a time has given up its op- 
position. : 

The Procedure. When articles of 
impeachment are reported the House 
votes on them. If they are re- 
jected, the case drops. If they are 
approved, the Judge is impeached— 
a procedure roughly corresponding 
to indictment by a grand jury. The 
Senate then sits as a court presided 
over by the Vice President. Judge 
English will be entitled to be rep- 
resented by attorneys. The “prose- 
cuting attorneys” will be a Board 
of Managers (five or seven) ap- 
pointed by the House from its own 
members. After the trial the Sen- 
ate can either acquit the judge or 
(as a maximum penalty) remove 
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him from office. A two-thirds vote 
is necessary for conviction. 

The Precedents. Only nine times 
in history “has the U. S. Senate 
tried impeachment cases. Six of the 
cases were those of federal judges. 
The nine cases: 

1) 1799, Senator William Blount 
of Tennessee, Case dismissed for 
want of jurisdiction after he had 
resigned. 

2) 1804, 
Pickering of New 
moved from office. 

3) 1805, Samuel Chase, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. Ac- 


John 
Re- 


District Judge 
Hampshire. 


quitted. 
4) 1831, District Judge James 
H. Peck of Missouri. Acquitted. 


5) “1862, District Judge West H. 
Humphreys of Tennessee. Removed 
from office. 

6) 1868, President Andrew John- 
son. Acquitted (by one vote). 

7) 1876, Secretary of War Wil- 
liam W. Belknap. Acquitted. 

8) 1905, District Judge Charles 
Swayne of Florida. Acquitted. 

9) 1913, Associate Justice of the 
U. S. Commerce Court Robert W. 
Archibald. Removed from office. 

The Prospect. If the House im- 
peaches Judge English, Congress 
will probably be detained from 
three to six weeks after its other 
business is completed. Perhaps Con- 
gress may adjourn as expected in 
May and the President may call a 
special session of the Senate to try 
the case. In any event it would 
keep numbers of Senators in Wash- 


ington when they would ardently 
wish to go home to mend their 
fences before elections next fall. 


Incidentally it would afford column- 
ists endless material for jokes 
about “Vienna bred” and “English 
as he is impeached.” 


THE TARIFF 
[nvestigation 


“At last,” said observers in Wash- 
ington last week, “the Democrats 
seem to have got on the trail of a 
real issue.” In a way it came 
about quite casually. 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas, the Democratic leader, in 
introducing a resolution for an in- 
vestigation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion had made some remarks in 
Congress, saying that the Tariff 
Commission had been “packed” by 
President Coolidge, that to the 
seats on the Commission which are 


reserved for Democrats he had 
named high-tariff advocates who 
were only nominal Democrats. 

One of the Democrats on the 


Commission, Henry H. Glassie of 
the District of Columbia, wrote to 
Senator Robinson protesting: “Any 
statement that I am a nominal 
Democrat or an advocate of high 
protective tariff rates is not true.” 
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He went on to say that the minutes 
of the Commission would clear him 
of the charge: “It needs only a 
word from Congress to make these 
minutes accessible to all. . . . In 
justice not only to myself but to 
other members of the Commission, 
an immediate and thorough investi- 
gation should be made.” 

The appropriate committee to un- 
dertake the investigation was the 
Senate Finance Committee headed 
by Senator Smoot of Utah. Senator 
Smoot expressed himself as willing 
to have Mr. Robinson’s resolution 
for an investigation by the Finance 
Committee adopted. In fact Sena- 
tor Smoot at once presented a reso- 
lution, which was adopted, calling 
on the Tariff Commission for its 
minutes from 1922 to 1926. 

Two days later Senator Robinson 
called up his resolution for the 
actual investigation. Then things 
began to happen. Senator King of 
Utah, Mr. Smoot’s Democratic col- 
league, proposed that the investi- 
gation should be taken out of the 
hands of the Finance Committee 
with its regular Republican major- 
ity and should be given to a special 
committee of five composed of two 
regular Republicans, one Progres- 
sive Republican and two Democrats. 
This arrangement, with one Pro- 
gressive and two Democrats, would 
give the committee an unsympa- 
thetic majority which would change 
the complexion of the inquiry. Sen- 
ator Bingham on‘ behalf of the 
regular Republicans protested, say- 
ing that there was no official deter- 
mination of who are Progressive 
Republicans. Senator Robinson re- 
torted: “There is not the slightest 
difficulty about that. If the Senator 
from Connecticut thinks the Chair 
has not sufficient intelligence to 
determine who are Progressive Re- 
publicans, I would be willing to 
furnish a list.” 

When the question came to a vote 
the King proposal was adopted, 
19 to 21, by a coalition of Demo- 
crats and Progressive Republicans. 

A second amendment was _ pro- 
posed by Senator Norris of Neb- 
raska. He charged that the Presi- 
dent had exerted pressure on the 
Tariff Commissioners; that in the 
case of David J. Lewis, who was 
appointed from Maryland, President 
Coolidge had demanded his resig- 
nation in advance so as to be able 
to oust him if he voted against the 
President’s wishes. Senator Norris 
also spoke of onetime Commissioner 
Culbertson, now Minister to Rou- 
mania: “Culbertson had on _ the 
one hand a threat held out against 
him that he was perhaps going to 
be removed from office because it 
was claimed that he had violated 
the law. On the other hand were 
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various positions dangling in his 
face with no other purpose, I be- 
lieve, than to influence his official 
action on the Tariff Commission. 
He finally did accept an appoint- 
ment. It has always been a ques- 
tion in my mind whether he did 
not yield to temptation.” 

By vote of 38 to 30 Senator Nor- 
ris got inserted in the resolution 
a sentence ordering: “The com- 
mittee shall also investigate the 
appointments of members of said 
commission and report to the Sen- 
ate whether any attempt has been 
made to influence the official action 
of members of said commission by 
any official of the government or 
other person or persons, and if so, 
what were the means or methods 
so used.” 

By this time the resolution had 
become a far more dangerous thing 
to the Republicans than the original 
resolution to which Senator Smoot 
had agreed. But the temper of the 
Senate was apparent from the votes 
on the King and the Norris amend- 
ments, and the Republicans allowed 
the resolution to be passed viva 
voce, 

The next important matter was 
the appointing of the investigating 
committee. This the resolution had 
placed in the hands of the Vice 
President. It was considered a tick- 
lish problem and it was freely pre- 
dicted that Mr. Dawes would seek 
advice from the regular Republi- 
cans. He did not. The next day 
he announced his selection: Regu- 
lar Republicans, Wadsworth of New 
York and Reed of Pennsylvania; 
Progressive Republican, LaFollette 
of Wisconsin; Democrats, Robinson 
of Arkansas and Bruce of Mary- 
land. The two regular Republicans 
are considered among the abler 
young Republicans. LaFollette is 
indubitably Progressive; in fact he 
is the only Republican in the Sen- 
ate who officially describes himself 
as such. Senator Joseph T. Rob- 
inson is the Democratic leader. 
Senator Bruce is a Democrat, but 
what might be called an independ- 
ent Conservative Demoerat. He 
has frequently voted with the Re- 
publicans and against the Demo- 
crats on such questions as taxation, 
the investigation of the Aluminum 
Co. of America, ete. However, he 
had declared himself for a thorough 
investigation of the Tariff Com- 
mission, 

It is noteworthy that with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Robinson the com- 
Mitteemen are all young men or 
new Senators. The famed Demo- 
cratic fighting investigators, Walsh 
and Wheeler, and others such as 
Reed of Missouri are absent. The 
most radical of the group is young 
LaFollette, but he is young and in- 
experienced in such investigations. 
On the whole it does not seem to 
be a committee of great talkers, 
sensational debaters or bitter prose- 
cutors. 
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RADICALS 


No Alien, No Citizen 


Eugene V. Debs, several times 
candidate for President on the 
Socialist ticket, last week planned 
to spend two months in Bermuda 
with his wife. But a doubt crossed 


EUGENE V. DEBS 


“IT committed no crime!” 


his mind. If he went to Bermuda 
would the immigration authorities 
allow him to return to the U. S.? 

During the War, Mr. Debs was 
imprisoned for violating the Espi- 
onage Act. Later President Hard- 
ing commuted his ‘sentence, but as 
a result of his imprisonment he 
lost his citizenship, which was 
never restored to him. Although 
he was born in the U. S., he might 
be debarred as an alien if he left 
the country and then tried to re- 
turn. 

Last week Victor Louis’ Ber- 
ger, Socialist Congressman from 
Wisconsin, applied to President 
Coolidge and to Attorney General 
Sargent to have Mr. Debs’ citi- 
zenship restored. The Attorney 
General was of the opinion that 
Mr. Debs would first have to make 
application for pardon. Various 
opinions: 

Mr. Sargent: “Until a man is 
ready to say he will abide by the 
laws governing everyone else, it 
is my informal opinion that he is 
not entitled to clemency.” 

Mr. Berger: “That is like ask- 
ing a Methodist to seek a pardon 
for being a Methodist. Debs doesn’t 
think he has done anything to be 
pardoned for.” 

Mr. Debs: “under no _ circum- 


stances will I apply for pardon 
I made no defense when I was 
tried because I felt that I had 
committed no crime. If I should ap- 
ply for pardon it would be in my 
eyes an acknowledgment that I was 
wrong when I stood my ground 
for the right of free speech in the 
United States,” 

_Meanwhile W. W. Husband, As- 
sistant Seéretary of Labor in 
charge of immigration, expressed 
the following opinion: 

“Of course no official ruling 
can be made on the case of Mr. Debs 
until it is submitted to the depart- 
ment, but I doubt very much 
whether he would be inconveni- 
enced at any port of entry. Debs 
is not an alien. He has no other 
home than the United States and 
never had any. He may not be a 
citizen, but he certainly is not an 
alien. There are lots of people 
in the United States who were 
born here and are not citizens. 
Take the Indians for instance.” 


LABOR 
Eight Visitors 


A unique delegation arrived in 
Manhattan last week aboard the 
Carmania. They were eight Brit- 
ish workingmen. One was a pat- 
tern-maker, one a boiler-maker, one 
a blacksmith, one a tool-maker, one 
a molder, one an ironworker, one 
a fitter, one a “machine man.” 
They came to the U. S. for four 
weeks on invitation of the Lon- 
don Daily Mail, one of Lord 
Rothermere’s papers. They are 
eight actual workers, not labor 
leaders, sent to examine working 
conditions, wages and_ industrial 
methods in the U. S. The news- 
paper is paying all their traveling 
expenses, paying their wives( who 
remain at home) the men’s usual 
wages, giving the men $100 each 
for extra clothes and $15 a week 
spending money, and providing 
each with a $5,000 life and acci- 
dent insurance policy while on-the 
trip. 

Their itineraigyy in this country 
includes visits to industrial plants 
around New York City, to the 
General Electric Co. at Schenec- 
tady, to the Ford and General 
Motors plants at Detroit, to the 
steel mills at Pittsburgh and Gary 
and to the electric plants at Nia- 
gara. 

The type of man composing the 
delegation is evident from a state- 
ment by one of them to the press: 
“Hitherto, the men at the head of 
the industry and the men at the 
head of the unions have come to 
America to study your production 
costs and your operating methods, 
but we are, I believe, the first 
who have actually put aside our 
overalls and left our lathes and 
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our work benches to come and 
see for ourselves. 

“What we don’t understand, is 
how it is possible for American 
industries to pay higher wages 
than we are paid and yet under- 
sell us on the same product in the 
world market. It may be that it 
is your massed production and 
standardization against our old 
theory of good workmanship, based 
on the individual. That is what 
we have come to see.” 

They began their tour by visiting 
a newspaper, an ice plant, a_ bak- 
ery, several power plants, and the 
garment factories in New York 
City. The most astounding thing 
to them was the wages paid, especi- 
ally to women workers. So far as 
the press was concerned, they were 
a bit slow in formulating their 
estimates of what they saw, but 
one of them said: “One can ob- 
serve the close co-operation be- 
tween the worker and the em- 
ployer at once. The wages, of 
course, are unusually high. It is 
my impression that high wages 
bring high production, although 
some hold it is the other way 
about and that high production 
brings high wages. We can see 
standardization and its effects on 
every hand.” 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Something Doing 


Ever since the War, which ended 
more than seven years ago, the 
U. S. has had on its hands the 
problem of what to do with one of 
its War babies—Muscle Shoals. The 
solution required legislation but 
Congress had done nothing. Con- 
gress at last has acted; the House 
had passed a resolution for the 
disposal of Muscle Shoals and the 
Senate last week passed the resolu- 
tion with amendments. So some 
action has been taken but it is in- 
decisive. 

The Resolution. As passed by the 
House, the resolution called for a 
joint committee of both Houses of 
Congress to negotiate with bidders 
for a 50-year lease of Muscle 
Shoals, the lessee to manufacture 
nitrates and _ distribute electric 
power. By April 1 the joint com- 
mittee was to report a lease to 
which Congress could say either 
“Yes” or “No.” The Senate after 
several days’ debate also passed 
the resolution by vote of 51 to 26. 
But certain amendments were 
made: 1) The committee is to re- 
port not only “a lease” but “a 
lease or leases.” 2) The lessee must 
promise to distribute power on an 
equitable basis to states neighbor- 
ing on Alabama, in which Muscle 
Shoals is situated. 3) The commit- 
tee must report not by April 1 
but by April 26. With these 


amendments the resolution went to 
joint conference. 


The Significance. If the resolu- 


JAMES THOMAS HEFLIN 


-. + @ fine political figure 


tion is passed with the Senate 
amendments, the most important 
of these is likely to be the one for 
a report by April 26. Congress is 
eager to get home and plans to 
adjourn in May. The debate over 
a definite lease seems bound to be 
long and bitter. So it seems likely 
that a definite lease of Muscle 
Shoals will be killed so far as this 
session of Congress is concerned 
by lack of time, unless Congress 
stays in Washington much later 
than it wishes to stay. The effect 
of the other Senate amendments, 
by possibly bringing several alter- 
native leases into consideration, 
tends to increase this possibility. 


The chief incident of the passage 
of the resolution in the Senate was 
the baiting of Senator James 
Thomas Heflin, who had the resolu- 
tion in charge. Senator Heflin has 
a fine political figure, almost com- 
parable to that of Chief Justice 
Taft. Mr. Heflin moreover decks 
his eloquent proportions in a great 
cut-a-way coat with a light vest of 
cream or buff color. In_ hotter 
weather he varies his garb by 
wearing a light colored Palm 


Beach suit of ample proportions. 
He has a ruddy face, which he 
adorns with eyeglasses that dangle 
by a black cord. His manner is 
suave and expansive. His voice, 
when it breaks into  portentous 
periods, is solemn and his words 
are chosen from the old school of 
eloquence and denunciation. Ever 
and again in previous Congresses 
he rose to make interminable foren- 
sic attacks on the money trust, on 
the power interests, on this, and 
that type of oppression of the 
poor, the weak and the farmer. 

Yet only a few days ago Cor- 
respondent Frank R. Kent wrote 
of him: 

“Only slightly less remarkable 
than the touch of magic by which, 
on the stage, a live rabbit emerges 
from an egg omelet is the sudden 
transformation of the Hon. J. 
Thomas Heflin, of Alabama, from a 
fiery foe of the interests, an im- 
placable enemy of the Republican 
party, the unwavering opponent of 
the Administration, the chief ora- 
torical exponent of progressive 
Democracy, into a co-worker with 
Mr. Coolidge, a supporter of Mr. 
Mellon, a helpful aide to the har- 
assed Smoot, a floor manager for 
the Administration. 

“Tt is the sort of thing to shake 
the confidence of those who have 
always believed a silk purse could 
not be made out of a sow’s ear.” 

The items on which this charge 
is based are: that he voted with 
the Republicans for the World 
Court (he is rather excused for 
this, since Democrats consider that 
the Republicans came around to the 
Democratic view on the World 
Court); that he voted with the Re- 
publicans for the tax bill; and that 
he appealed for passage of the 
Muscle Shoals resolution on _ the 
ground that President Coolidge ap- 
proved it. 

Correspondent Kent, a_ red-hot 
Democrat but none the less a bril- 
liant observer, naturally did not 
look with much favor upon this 
change in Mr. Heflin. He _ sug- 
gested a number of possibilities 
which might account for’ the 
change: 1) That Mr. Heflin found 
himself without an issue and did 
not know where to go oratorically. 
2) That perhaps like his fellow 
Senator Pat Harrison* he had made 
some money during the recess. 3) 
That he may have read press com- 
ments on his speeches. 4) That he 
may have -felt “a belated sense of 
futility.” 5) That he believes it 
impossible to compete with Sen- 

*For some time there has been jesting 
in the press galleries at the Capitol about 
a “certain southern Senator.” formerly 
a fierce denouncer of Wall Street and the 
interests and until recently only moder- 
ately well-to-do, who during last summer 
made some $200,000 in real estate and 
whose philippics have now grown milder 


because he no longer regafds all wealth 
as an evil demon. 
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ator Blease for the title of chief 
Democratic demagog. 


To these remarks about him, 
Senator Heflin replied in the Sen- 
ate: 

“There is not anybody opposing 
it [the Muscle Shoals project] of 
any considerable influence except 
the power trust and the fertilizer 
trust. They are fighting it, and 
fighting it to the death. They at- 
tacked my colleague [Mr. Under- 
wood] two years ago and insulted 
him with their editorial attacks. 
They have insulted me or would 
have done so if I did not consider 
the source. But what do I care 
about these little hired hickory-nut 
heads sticking something in their 
pockets, and some little irresponsi- 
ble whelp going out and writing 
something hid behind a screen re- 


flecting on me?” 


WOMEN 
In Seattle 


Fifty-eight years ago a girl child 
was born in Ware, Mass., and 
christened Bertha Ethel. Her fath- 
er was Charles Knight and her 
mother Cordelia Cutter Knight 
(the Cutter family came to Mas- 
sachusetts in 1630). Little Bertha’s 
brother is named Austin M. He 
is now a retired admiral. Her sis- 


‘ ter, Jessie L., grew up and mar- 


ried a widower named David Starr 
Jordan and is now wife of the 
chancellor emeritus of Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University. Among the 
girls who lived in her little town 
was Rose Casey, now Mrs. Hayes, 
who is a member of the city coun- 
cil of Northampton, and also Ruth 
Baker, now Mrs. Pratt, the first 
Alderwoman on the New York City 
Council. 

But fame was slow in coming to 
little Bertha. She went to In- 
diana University and completed a 
four-year course in three. Then 
she taught in the Classical High 
School of Worcester. About that 
time Henry Landes, a Hoosier who 
had been a student with her, took 
his A.M. in geology at Harvard. 
A few months later, on the day af- 
ter New Year’s, 1894, they were 
married. He had a job as assist- 
ant to the state geologist of New 
Jersey. The next fall he was made 
principal of the Rockland (Me.) 
High School and a year later was 
appointed professor of geology at 
the University of Washington. 
There he has remained ever since 
and is now Dean of the College 
of Science. They had a son and 
a daughter, who grew up and got 
married. 

In 1921, being 54 and not having 
anything very exciting to do, 
Mrs. Landes ran for the city coun- 
cil in Seattle and was elected. Two 
years later she ran again and was 
re-elected by the largest vote ever 








recorded for her post. For the 
last two years she had been Presi- 
dent of the City Council, and in 
that capacity functioned as Acting 
Mayor in the summer of 1924 
when Mayor Edwin J. Brown went 





BERTHA LANDES 
Fame was slow 


to Manhattan for the Democratic 
convention. While he was away 
she ordered the chief of police to 
clean up the city. He refused and 
she removed him from office and 
started a clean up of her own. 
Mayor Brown left Manhattan in 
haste and returned to Seattle to 
restore his police chief. 

It so happened that Mrs. Landes 
went on to announce herself as a 
candidate for Mayor in 1926. The 
two nominees turned out to be 
Mrs. Landes and her old friend 
Mayor Brown, and the incident of 
1924 was recalled. ‘Some 40 boot- 
leggers were being tried in court 
and the Federal prosecutor brought 
out that they had tapped the tele- 
phone wires in June, 1924, and 
passed the word around, “Lay 
low until ‘Doc’ Brown comes back 
to town.” 

The election took place last week. 
Some 95,000 votes were cast and 
little Bertha, now big Bertha, got 
some 6,000 more than “Doc” 
Brown. The total vote was larger 
than it had ever been.* 

A few days after her election, 


*Another famed Mayor of Seattle in 
recent years was Ole Hanson. He drove 
out to Seattle from his native Wisconsin 
in a wagon about a quarter of a century 
ago. He became in turn a grocer, an 
insurance man, a real estate man, a 
member of the state legislature, a candi 
date (unsuccessful) for Senator on the 
Bull Moose ticket. From 1918 to 1920 
he served as Mayor of Seattle and dealt 
drastically with an I. W. W. strike which 
paralyzed the entire city. This incident 
gained him a national reputation. He 
has nine children. Some of their names: 
Theodore Roosevelt Hanson, William Taft 
Hanson. Lloyd George Hanson, Bob La- 
Follette Hanson, Eugene Field Hanson. 


Mrs. Landes was riding with the 
Dean and he ran their automobile 
into a man by the name of Silvie 
Langlon, who was riding a motor- 
cycle. Only the motorcyclist was 
hurt, however, and he not badly. 

Some of Mrs. Landes’  utter- 
ances: 

“If the men will not show 
enough interest in their city gov- 
ernment to get the right kind of 
candidates in the field, the women 
must.” 

“IT have gotten a lot of fun out 
of the campaign. I filed for Mayor 
because it seemed to me there -was 
a clear-cut issue between law en- 
forcement and opposition to law 
enforcement, and I stood for law 
enforcement.” 

“I suppose some of the _politi- 
cians believe I should merely stay 
at home and darn my _ husband’s 
socks. Darning socks for one’s 
husband is a laudable occupation, 
no one will deny, but I found that 
my husband got along very well 
after I became a member of the 
City Council.” 


PROHIBITION 


Fireworks 


The Wet and Dry issue last week 
boiled merrily. In Congress there 
were debates in both Houses. In 
the press straw votes were taken. 
The progress of legislation in Con- 
gress was retarded by the first of 
the debate and the Wets pressed 
their attack in a way that gained 
them much publicity and for a time 
took the Drys aback. 


In the Senate Mr. Smoot ex- 
claimed: “I used to take a good 
deal of pride in keeping the Record 
clean from anything outside just 
what was said in this body, but 
I long ago gave that up. How- 
ever, I do want to say that every 
page printed in the Record costs 
about $48, outside of transportation 
throughout the United States of 
the mail itself. I think Senators 
ought to begin to see that, if we 
are going to fill the Record with 
page after page, day after day, of 
extraneous matter, they are simply 
taking that much money out of the 
Treasury of the United States.” 

To him Senator Bruce replied: 
“I wish to say to the Senator from 
Utah, Mr. Smoot, that he should 
not lose sight of the fact that the 
tendency of correct information on 
this subject is to save the United 
States the expenditure of $25,000,- 
000 a year, for that is the amount 
it is expending at present in its 
vain and futile effort to enforce 
prohibition.” 

In the House the Wet attack cen- 
tred on Messrs. Upshaw of Georgia 
and Blanton of Texas. Congress- 
man Tydings of Maryland de- 
clared: “Anyone who dares to say 
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anything against the 18th Amend- 
ment is called un-American or a 
hypocrite. As a matter of fact the 
prohibition law is un-Christian. 
Listen to what St. Paul said: ‘If 
righteousness shall come by the 
law, then Christ is dead in vain.’ ” 

He shook his finger in Mr. Up- 
shaw’s face: “You prohibitionists 
are narrow and intolerant and I with 
many others resent the invasion of 
my personal rights by people like 
you. I ask you to follow God’s 
plan. You can’t improve on it. 

“You people want to do away 
with what St. Paul said and put 
up the gentleman from Georgia 
instead. Prohibition has no real 
milk of human kindness in it. It 
is contrary to culture, to geniality, 
to refinement. 

“If sitting under a tree with a 
couple of friends with a mint 
julep on a hot summer’s day is a 
sin, then send me to hell.” 

Congressman LaGuardia from 
Manhattan asked Mr. Blanton what 
he thought of Congressmen who 
“vote dry but drink wet whenever 
somebody else buys.” 

Mr. Blanton retorted: “I think 
we ought to run that kind of a 
Dry out of the country.” 

And Mr. LaGuardia inquired: 
“You know, don’t you, that we 
would not have a quorum here?” 

Congressman Celler read George 
Washington’s beer recipe into the 
Record and said he was going to 
send it to his constituents. Con- 
gressman Somers of New York 
proposed to have ballots for and 
against light wines and beers 
printed and furnished with franked 
envelopes for every Congressman 
’ to send to his constituents. 

Meanwhile a_ poll carried on 
through the press on the question 
of retaining the prohibition law 
or repealing it, or changing it to 
permit light wines and _ beer, 
brought about a million ballots, in 
which the proportion of dry votes 
was only about one in nine. 

Wayne B. Wheeler retorted for 
the Anti-Saloon League: “Do the 
people want beer and wine? The 
minority does. The majority does 
not, or it would secure them by 
legal and orderly methods. The 
majority has spoken its mind on 
this question, not once but re- 
neatedly; not in straw votes but in 
official ballots, and that majority 
has rejected the wine and _ beer 
plan. 

“The Wets will have to change 
State laws before they can present 
any reason to Congress for chang- 
ing the Volstead act. In such a 
contest straw ballots are as use- 
less as a straw hat in a blizzard.” 

And the League itself said form- 
ally: “The Anti-Saloon League of 
America reaffirms its position that 
straw ballots upon questions which 
have been decided in a legal and 








© Harris & Ewing 


CONGRESSMAN BLANTON 
“Thanks for the buggy ride!” 


(See PoLITICAL NoTES) 


orderly manner by the whole elec- 
torate by the methods provided in 
the Constitution not only serve no 
good purpose but actually create a 
false impression.” 


In the Senate the Judiciary Com- 
mittee referred five wet bills and 
one resolution (to repeal the 18th 
Amendment) to a _ subcommittee 
(which is all dry except for one 
member, Reed of Missouri). The 
bills are expected to die. 


The delegation from the Anti- 
Saloon League called on the Presi- 
dent to urge on him the neces- 
sity of absolute drought, but he 
refused to enter the verbal battle, 
saying that he believed progress 
is being made in enforcement. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


Thomas L. Blanton, Congress- 
man from Texas, as vociferous as 
Colonel House is silent, last week 
arose in the House of Represen- 
tatives: 

“There has appeared in the 
press of late and from the floor 
of this House much criticism of 
a distinguished gentleman from 
my home state, Mr. Edward House. 
I hold no brief for Mr. House; I 
am not authorized to speak for him 
in any particular, but because of 
such criticism I want to give you 
a different viewpoint from that 

































































which you have had 
this gentleman. 

“IT was a small boy going to the 
state university at Austin, where 
I lived, working at night in order 
that I might maintain myself and 
pay my way through that institu- 
tion. I was walking down the 
street of Austin one day in the hot 
sun going to town and Mr. House 
drove by me in _ his_ one-horse 
buggy. He drove a_one-horse 
buggy then; he drove it himself, 
No pretension; meek as he could 
be. And he saw a_ poor. boy 
walking along in the hot sun. He 
knew nothing of me; he did not 
know my name, but he called and 
asked me to get in the buggy and 
ride to town with him. 

“And the finest talk I ever re- 
ceived in my life was given me by 
Mr. House, inciting ambition to 
be something in the world; inciting 
ambition to live a straight life and 
keep sober and to be industrious, 
and that was the lecture I received 
from Mr. House, and I have never 
forgotten it; and I owe to him a 
statement of this little angle of his 
life.” 


concerning 


Until nine years ago the Repub- 
licans and Democrats of Congress 
held each spring a duel to death 
on the diamond. This year plans 
have been made to resume the an- 
nual inter-party baseball game at 
Griffith Stadium “as soon as 
weather permits, on some Saturday 
when the Washington American 
League team is away from home.” 
The teams: 


REPUBLICANS DEMOCRATS 
Kelly of Pa. (man-{| *MecMillan of S. C. 
ager) (manager) 
‘Fish of N. » 4 
(pitcher) 
Appleby of N. J. 
Hogg of Ind. 
Bacharach of N. J. 
Britten of Il. 
Morin of Pa. 
Gorman of Til. 
Updike of Ind. 
Crumpacker of Ore, 


*Gallivan of Mass. 
(pitcher) 

Somers of N. Y. 
Lanham of Tex. 
Wilson of Miss 
Green of F!-. 
Tydings of Md. 
Chapman of Ky. 


Charles G. Dawes appeared last 
week in the role of a stickler for 
Senate rules. In the Chamber sen- 
ators are supposed to address them- 
selves only to the Chair and to 
refer to one another in the third 
person. The press has noted of 
late that there has been some lax- 
ity in this. respect. But last week 
Senator Watson was asking a 
question of Senator Fess. Senator 
Watson’s desk is in the front row. 


third from the centre aisle. Sen- 


*In 1918, when he was just out of law 
school, Mr. McMillan played professional 
baseball for a season with the Charleston 
Club of the South Atlantic League. He 
led the League in hitting and stolen bases, 
but left the diamond in the fall and 
opened a law office. 


+Former Harvard men. 
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ator Fess’ desk is in the fourth 
(rear) row, eighth from the aisle 
(nearly directly behind Mr. Wat- 
son’s because of the semicircular 
arrangement of the desks). Mr. 
Watson turned to Mr. Fess, there- 
by turning his back on the Vice 
President. 

Mr. Dawes’ voice boomed from 
the rostrum: “The Senator will 
face the Chair.” 

Mr. Watson turned and bowed 
formally to Mr. Dawes, saying, 
“Mr. President,” and thinking he 
had satisfied formality turned back 
to Mr. Fess. Again the voice 
boomed from the rostrum: “The 
Senator will face the Chair.” (The 
senators smiled and the gallery 
laughed.) “It is the rule that the 
Senator must face the Chair.” 

“Well, I’m against that rule,” 
ejaculated Mr. Watson, compromis- 
ing by standing facing into a cor- 
ner, so that Mr. Fess and the 
Vice President might each see his 
profile. 

Mr. Dawes later explained that 
the rule is for the good of the 
Senate reporters, “who have a very 
difficult time, as it is, catching 
all that is said in debate.” 


Congressman Stephen G. Porter 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, presented a petition to Con- 
gress from 86 citizens of Alle- 
gheny County which declared that 
in their opinion the U. S. Constitu- 
tion is an “excellent and admira- 
ble” document, but went on: 

“It encourages the false doctrine 
that civil government has no moral 
nor religious duties to perform and 
that irreligious and even immoral 
men may properly and safely be 
entrusted with its administration. 

“The refusal of this nation to ac- 
knowledge His authority and ac- 
cept His law, exposes us to the 
chastising and destroying judgment 
of God. 

“We propose an amendment to 
Constitution that will suitably ac- 
knowledge almighty God as_ the 
source of all authority and power 
in civil government, the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the ruler of nations, and 
His revealed will as of supreme 
authority in national affairs, and 
so place Christian laws, institutions 
and usages in our Government on 
an undeniable legal basis.” 


Congressman Stephen G. Porter 
of Pennsylvania also introduced 
a bill last week. It provided for 
the issue of memorial half dollars 

















N.E. A. 
“Wet Hope” VARE 


plenty of money 
(See ‘Millionaires’’) 


on July 4, 1926, to celebrate the 
centennial of the birth of Stephen 
Collins Foster, who wrote “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Old Black 
Joe,” “Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground,” “Old Folks at Home.” 


. . . 


Mrs. Borden Harriman, noted 
Democratic politician, according to 
Correspondent Clinton W. Gilbert, 
was recently called to the telephone 
by a voice saying, “I wish to con- 
sult you upon an important poli- 
tical question. We are consider- 
ing a possible nominee for Presi- 
dent in 1928. Our idea is that 
Colonel Edward M, House is the 
man to win with, but the question 
is: Do you think the third-term 
issue would be raised against him, 
considering his revelation of how 
he was the real President from 
1912 to 1920?” j 


Millionaires 


No man who has less than a mil- 
lion dollars to his name can well 
afford to own a yacht. So far there 
are three men out for election as 
Senator in Pennsylvania next fall. 
Every one of them could afford a 
yacht. In the background are four 
or five more men potent in Pennsyl- 
vania politics. They, too, could 
have yachts. Pennsylvania has 
rich leaders. 

Pennsylvania is a Republican 
state—just as solid as the Demo- 
cratic solid South. Hence all these 











men are Republicans. In the back- 
ground who are the powers? There 
is Andrew Mellon (he could have a 
whole fleet of yachts). There is 
also his nephew, William L. Mel- 
lon. There is Ralph Beaver Strass- 
burger (he married into the Singer 
Sewing Machine family). There is 
J. R. Grundy, President of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. There is also in the back- 
ground (so far as this year’s Sena- 
torial contest is concerned) Senator 
David Aiken Reed, also worth a 
few millions. But the three candi- 
dates ? 


First there is Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, who wants re- 
election, He is probably worth more 
than a million. He has the support 
of Mr. Mellon and Senator Reed. 
His is day. He is a staunch Admin- 
istration man. He will have part 
of the regular Republican vote, 
part of the highbrow vote. 

Second there is Governor Pinchot. 
He has plenty of money. Last 
week he announced his candidacy. 
He is his own backer. He bucks 
the. regular organization. He is 
dry and has the reform vote. He 
stands well with the Pennsylvania 
miners. He is a Progressive, and 
the Administration does not want 
him to win. 

The third is Representative Wil- 
liam Scott Vare of Philadelphia, 
another millionaire. He announced 
his candidacy a day after Mr. 
Pinchot. He is variously known as 
the boss or leader of Philadelphia 
Republicanism. He announced him- 
self as the “Wet Hope” of Pennsy]l- 
vania. He will have the Republican 
machine with him, at least in the 
eastern part of the state. In the 
western part the Mellons may 
swing the organization for Pepper. 
But Vare hopes to take compensa- 
tion out of Pinchot’s vote. He 
declared: “I shall be opposed by 
two candidates who would maintain 
the extreme rigor of the Volstead 
law. Enforcement of this law 
has failed, and it has failed be- 
cause, in my opinion, the law is not 
enforceable in its present form, 


“The American people are tired 
of this condition, and my candidacy 
will give the voters of Pennsylvania 
an opportunity to express their 
views on the question.” 

The miners are friends of Pinchot, 
but they are also wet. Who will 
get their votes, Pinchot or Vare? 

So it is to be a three cornered 
fight in Pennsylvania, just as in 
Illinois,* with one Wet against two 
Drys. One way or another in these 
uncertain triangles, the Adminis 
tration may well be afraid of losing 
one or more of its supporters. 


*Where Senator McKinley (Dry) is fight- 
ing with Frank L. Smith (Dry) for the 
Republican nomination on the World Court 
issue; and George Brennan, the Democratic 
leader, whose one plank like Mr. Vare’s is 
Wetness, hopes to win. 
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THE LEAGUE 


Ominous Week 


Monday. At Geneva, the Assem- 
bly of The League of Nations met 
beneath the glare of “movie arc 
lights,” and chose Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, to chairman a committee cre- 
ated to pass upon Germany’s “cre- 
dentials” and report (perfunctorily, 
of course) upon the eligibility of 
Germany to enter the League. 


Meanwhile the Council of the 
League of Nations met—“without 
movie arcs”—and found itself still 
completely deadlocked as to whether 
Germany alone should be given a 
permanent Council seat,* or whether 
Poland, Spain, Brazil or some other 
Minor Power should be permanently 
seated likewise (TIME, March 15). 


Since no French Cabinet existed, 
owing to the fall of Briand, who 
had not yet reformed his ministry 
(see FRANCE), the representatives 
of the Powers assembied at Geneva 
delayed taking action of any sort 
until the temper of the forthcoming 


French Government should be 
known. 
Tuesday. Although no French 


Ministry had yet been assembled, 
Sefor Quinones de Leon (Spain) 
and Senhor Mello Franco (Brazil) 
issued implied threats that as non- 
permanent Council members they 
would vote against admitting Ger- 
many to a permanent seat unless 
their nations were at once perma- 
nently seated. 


Dr. Unden (Sweden) reaffirmed 
his well known position “taken on 
principal” that Germany, as a 
“Great Power,” should alone be ad- 
mitted, at present. He made it 
clear that he would use Sweden’s 
vote to kill the candidacy of any 
other nation. 


Wednesday. With the news that 
M. Briand had reformed his Cabi- 
net (see FRANCE) Sir Austen, 
allegedly feeling that the Briand- 
Chamberlain promise to Poland 
would have to be kept, attempted 
to conciliate the Germans by invit- 
ing Dr. Luther and Herr Strese- 
mann to sit informally at a Council 
meeting called to arrive at some 
compromise. The Germans adroitly 
“declined” and held to their posi- 
tion: That Germany had applied 
for League membership only on the 
basis of the League status quo at 
the time of the Locarno agree- 
ments, and would withdraw her 
application if not alone seated per- 
manently on the Council. 


The Council thereupon met in se- 
cret without the Germans. Sir 





*The four permanently seated nations: 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan. The six 
(annually chosen) non-permanently seated 
nations elected last year: Spain, Brazil, 
Sweden, 


Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Uruguay. 








Austen Chamberlain was alleged to 
have completely lost his temper, 
and roundly berated Dr. Unden with 
“violent threats.” When the ses- 
sion broke up “the Terrible Swede” 
issued forth “with jaw set, and eyes 
gleaming with anger.” He was 
alleged to have declared “Sir Aus- 
ten’s language was the most dis- 
graceful I have ever experienced. 
I will not change my point of view 
or my stand. My instructions are 
specific to vote against the admis- 
sion of any nation except Germany 
to a Council seat.” 

Thursday. Upon this dishearten- 
ing scene M. Briand, again Premier 
and Foreign Minister of France, 
burst like a tired but indefatigable 
warrior. Said he to the assembled 
Council: 

*Do you realize, gentlemen, that 
we now have deliberation not upon 
permanent seats in the Council, 
out on peace or war? If there is 
failure here, it is failure of the 
Locarno agreements—Europe again 
divided into two or three camps, the 
spirit of revenge stirred up in 
Europe and in five years a new 
world conflict.” 

To pressmen he declared: 

“As a superstitious Breton, I al- 
most believe that a malicious pixie 
is pursuing me, for a malign fate 
always overtakes me on the eve of 
completing a work for peace. I was 
turned out after signing the Cannes 
pact and again overthrown on the 
eve of putting Locarno into prac- 
tice at Geneva. 

“But I mean to get the better of 
him this time, although there are 
difficulties still. The trouble which 
has arisen over Germany’s admis- 
sion and Poland’s and Spain’s claims 
to permanent seats in the Council is 
the stupidest and most incompre- 
hensible international muddle I have 
ever known and unless we can 
straighten it out the world is 
doomed to slip back into the old 
perpetual menace of war, and hu- 
manity, which had come nearer a 
prospect of reasonably assured 
peace, will again be plunged into a 
nightmare of uncertainty.” 


Having thus delivered his habit- 
ual public manifesto, he set to 
work—attended and summoned nu- 
merous secret gatherings of all 
concerned. 


Friday. The Assembly convened 
and harkened to Mr. Michael Mac 
White (Irish Free State), who 
advanced the theory that the head- 
quarters of the League should be 
moved from Geneva to some strip 
of especially internationalized ter- 


ritory more conveniently situated. 


‘Foreign Minister Motta of Switzer- 


land arose in a passion and ex- 
pressed “grief and regret” that 
the Assembly should ever con- 
sider such a proposal. By way of 
soothing this new tempest, the 
Assembly voted to approve plans 





for a number of new League build- 
ings to be erected at Geneva. 

Meanwhile M. Briand’s fine dip- 
lomatic hand was seen when he 
persuaded; 1) Dr. Unden to agree 
to resign Sweden’s non-permanent 
Council seat (thereby leaving va- 
cant a seat to which the Assembly 
could elect Poland or any state 
it chose), IF the German dele- 
gates would agree to enter the 
League in these circumstances. 2) 
Sefor Quinones de Leon (Spain) 
and Senhor Mello Franco (Brazil) 
to agree to withdraw their coun- 
tries’ claims to permanent seats 
until the next regular League 
Session, IF Germany would agree 
to enter under the conditions just 
mentioned. 

Dr. Luther and Herr Stresemann 
wired to Berlin. The answer was 
in the negative. Promptly M. 
Briand and Sir Austen threw the 
entire blame for the deadlock on 
Germany. There was no question 
of their being desperately discom- 
fited. But they none the less acted 
in their own best interest. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain _ re- 
ceived the correspondents “with a 
look of tragedy, and seemingly on 
the verge of tears.” Said he: “If 
the Locarno Spirit is not dead, it 
will take years to repair the dam- 
age.” 

Said M. Briand: “We proposed 
to the Germans today a transac- 
tion which was the extreme limit 
of all possible concessions. They 
refused. They will have the full 
responsibility for what will happen. 

“Germany has no right to as- 
sume a dictatorship over the whole 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia _ to 
cide what the Council is to do.” 

Saturday. The embarrassing po- 
sition of the Germans was _ ren- 
dered acute by offers made by 
Belgium and Chechoslovakia_ to 
make the sacrifice Sweden had 
offered on Friday. 

Hastily the German _ delegates 
strove to combat the impression 
of German unreasonableness which 
had been created. They could not 
say bluntly, as did the Berlin 
Lokalanzeiger: “We were promised 
a place on a stable Council and 
now they want to give us a seat 
on a Council inflatable to any 
extent.” But what they did say 
amounted to that. They refused 
to budge, and Sir Austen and M. 
Briand berated them anew. 

Sunday. Viscount Ishii, the Jap- 
anese delegate, attempted to effect 
a compromise on the lines _ pro- 
posed by M. Briand (Friday), 
except that he. suggested that 
after Sweden had resigned her 
seat it should. stand vacant until 
the League meets in September. 
M. Briand refused to budge from 
the position that his country’s ally, 
Poland, must, in some manner, 


given a seat now. 
The issue was at last clearly 
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drawn: Franco-British prestige v. 
German prestige. 

Monday. A new formula for 
compromise was finally proposed: 
That Sweden and Czechoslovakia 
should both resign their Council 
seats, which should then be given 
to Poland and the Netherlands. 
Thus both a “Latin” and a “Ger- 
manic” minor nation would be 
seated along with Germany, and 
prestige solved all ’round. While 
the Delegates were consulting their 
home governments, the matter 
rested. 


GERMANY 


Hindenburg 


Before the warm glow of his 
German hearth,, many a citizen of 
the Deutsches Reich scanned with 
rage and alarm, last week, the in- 
temperate bombast of the German 
press, which thundered a warning 
that the Allied Powers were even 
then “packing” the Council of the 
League of Nations against Ger- 
many. (See THE LEAGUE, opposite 
page.) 

Only one soothing note was 
struck: the assertion that Ger- 
many’s “will to enter the League 
alone,” as epitomized in the inflexi- 
ble person of her President, must 
triumph. As youthful Germans 
crowded about their parents to 
know the meaning of all these de- 
velopments, there was told to them 
again the plenipotent legend of 
Paul Ludwig Hans Anton von 
Beneckendorff und Hindenburg: 

“Eine Selbstverstandlichkeit.” To 
begin, the von Beneckendorffs have 
been for some 600 years among the 
most respected of the lesser Prus- 
sian nobility. By chance, the Presi- 
dent’s great-grandfather received 
from his great-uncle (a von Hin- 
denburg) certain landed estates, 
willed him only on condition that 
he add the comparatively 
“nouveau” title of “von Hinden- 
burg” to his own illustrious one. 
His son, a Prussian officer as a 
matter of course, married the 
daughter of an army surgeon. To 
them was born Paul, a deep-chested 
healthy infant, who inhaled the at- 
mosphere of Prussian militarism 
with his first breath (1847). 

When he cried, his nursery maid, 
a former sutler, used to bellow at 
him: “Silence in the company!” 
When he went out to play, the 
family gardener fired the young 
Paul’s imagination with tales of 
how he had served as a drummer- 
boy under Frederick the Great. 
At the age of “eighteen-and-a-half” 
Paul had won his way through 
military school to lieutenantship 
in the Austro-Prussian War. Said 
he, years afterward, “I made no 
choice of a profession. To fight 





was ‘the only thing to do,’ ‘eine 
Selbstverstandlichkeit’,” 


“Blut und Schlamm.” His joy at 
his first taste of warfare was 
quickly conveyed to his family 
by letter: “I gratified my long- 
ings on the battlefield—smelt pow- 
der, heard whistling around me 
projectiles of all kinds—shells, 
shrapnel, canister, rifle-bullets; I 
was slightly wounded, thus _be- 
coming an interesting person; and 
I captured five cannon.” 


None the less, his- promotion was 
slow. He was 47 before he became 
a colonel (1894) but he had plodded 
valiantly through Bismarck’s Blut 
und Schlamm (blood and mud). 
Moreover he had become a valued 
if not a great tactician and had 
served as a professor at the War 
Academy. In 1896 his reward 
came. He was appointed Chief of 
the General Staff of the VIII 
Army Corps, and in 1904 was 
transferred to command the IV 
Army Corps—the summit of a 
German General’s hopes in time 
of peace. 


In 1911 he was 64. His friends 
explained that he retired then, “in 
good time, to make room for the 
younger men.” His enemies hinted 
that the temperamental Wilhelm 
II had evinced displeasure at the 
way in which he maneuvered his 
corps. He retired “to my cottage 
at Hanover” and commenced to 
write “for my family alone” the 
memoirs of what he considered a 
long life. 


General-Feldmarschal. On the 
morning of Aug. 22, 1914, “Old 
Paul von Hindenburg” awoke at 
his “cottage” in a somewhat sad- 
dened mood: “Of course I had 
tendered my services immediately 
after the War broke out; but since 
then I had heard nothing. The 
uncertainty of waiting seemed 
endless. I had given up all hope 
of being reinstated in the army. 
Then suddenly came a despatch in- 
forming me that His Majesty had 
given me the command of the 
Eastern Army. I had time only to 
get together the most necessary 
articles of clothing and have my 
old uniform put in condition for 
service.” 


As dusk fell, a special train 
roared into Hanover, equipped as 
General Staff Headquarters, and 
bore Generaloberst (Colonel- 
General) von Hindenburg away. 
Seven days later, the world. rang 
with the news that HINDENBURG 
had driven the Russian Narew 
Army of five army corps and three 
cavalry divisions back across its 
own frontier. Within six months, 
HINDENBURG had taken 500,000 
prisoners—half a million—a num- 
ber unparalleled, staggering. The 
old man became GENERAL- 
FELDMARSCHAL von HINDEN- 
BURG. Behind that gigantic cloak 


moved a neurasthenic, a genius, a 
man too eccentric and of too in- 
significant family to be given so 
august a title by Wilhelm II— 
Ludendorff. 

In time Wilhelm II petulantly re- 
gretted his wisdom: ‘When I, the 
Emperor, march through the Bran- 
denburg Gate at the head of my 
troops, am I to be greeted with 
this eternal shout of ‘HINDEN- 
BURQ’?” 

It was too late then to hush the 
clamor. Too late to undermine 
the prestige of a name so colossal. 

Hindenburg. Defeat only 
strengthened him. While the Kaiser 
fled to Holland, he steadfastly re- 
mained with his troops and did all 
he could to make easy their re- 
treat: “In battle your General- 
Feldmarschal never failed you! 
He relies upon you now, as before! 
Retreat bravely!” 


With such published orders (no 
matter who penned them) the 
steadfast old man displayed the 
one characteristic which he indis- 
putably possesses: Loyalty. 

When the retreat was finished 
and he had retired “for good and 
all now,” he quixotically offered to 
place himself at the disposal of 
the Allies for trial, if they would 
accept him as a substitute for his 
Emperor. .. . 


A great gesture, certainly. To 
Wilhelm II he sent word of this 
offer, and signed the letter as he 
had always done: “Mit untertaen- 
igem Handkuss” [Obediently I kiss 
your hand]. ... 

That “kiss,” perhaps as much as 
anything else, made it necessary 
for the twice retired “Old Paul von 
Hindenburg” to emerge once more 
—PRESIDENT. 


In Milan 


The Villa Rocabella near Lo- 
carno, Switzeriand, was recently 
leased by a mysterious tenant, a 
lean, fox-faced German. Last week 
he motor-boated from Swiss Lo- 
earno across Lake Maggiore to 
Italian Stresa and there took the 
train for Milan. The next night 
he returned past Lake Maggiore, 
hurried on to Lucerne, where he 
doffed his incognito and admitted 
that he was the former Crown 
Prince Friedrich Wilhelm of Ger- 
many. 

Smiling enigmatically, he refused 
to affirm or deny rumors that he 
is about to petition the League of 
Nations to permit his father to quit 
Holland for Italy. Allegedly Wil- 
helm II desires this change of resi- 
dence on account of the delicate 
health of “the Empress Hermine,” 
as his consort is now referred to 
at Doorn. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Coal Report 

Four august gentlemen have been 
inspecting the British coal industry 
with statistical microscopes since 
last August. Chairmaned by the 
noted industriilist, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, they constitute the Royal 
Coal Commission. Last week they 
released a report ‘of staggering 
dimensions touching upon every 
phase of the coal industry, which 
Premier Baldwin was obliged to 
subsidize for nine months, beginning 
Aug. 1, 1925, in order to avert a 


general strike (TIME, Aug. 10). 
The four gentlemen recommended 
that: 

1) The coal subsidy should be 


discontinued on April 30, and should 
never be resorted to again, “since 
it is indefensible that persons en- 
gaged in other industries should 
be taxed in order to provide in- 
«eased wages or profits in the 
coal industry.” 

2) The suggestion that the coal 
industry be nationalized should be 
rejected, “because we find no ad- 
vantage in this plan that cannot 
be attained more readily in other 
ways.” 

3) The Government should ac- 
quire the ownership of all British 
coal deposits, at an estimated cost 
of 100 million pounds (% billion 
dollars), and then lease these de- 


posits to private operating con- 
cerns. 

4) The present scale of wages 
in the coal industry cannot be 
maintained, and _ therefore cuts 
should be effected, “the sacrifice 
being made by the _ better-paid 
men.” Every effort should then 


‘be exercised to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the industry, so that 
wages may eventually be raised. 

The Significance. Premier Bald- 
win personally summoned the out- 
standing labor and employer 
leaders to his residence and re- 
quested them to restrain their sub- 
ordinates from making rash -pro- 
nouncements of any kind. For a 
wonder, they heeded and enforced 
this well advised request. As a 
result, the week was spent by all 
concerned in attempting to digest 
the stupendous bulk of the Report. 

Admittedly the Premier will be 
faced by enormous opposition in 
his own partv (Tory) if he tries 
to put through the Commission’s 
recommendation that the Govern- 
ment acquire the nation’s coal. The 
miners’ representatives will find it 
difficult if not imvossible to recon- 
cile their men to a wage cut. The 
operators will certainly not take 
kindly to a complete reorganization 
of the industry. Finally all these 
groups will be tempted to keep the 
subsidy in force and to let mat- 


ters drift, at the taxpayer’s ex- 
pense. Politicians of ripe expe- 


rience opined last week that this 


i 


| 








latter course, dangerous though it 
is, seems likely to be pursued for 
some time to come. To cut short 
the subsidy’ and risk a_ general 
strike was widely declared to be a 
gesture beyond Mr. Baldwin’s po- 
litical reach. 











PRINCESS MARY (CHILD) 


“Lala” soothed her 
(See below) 


** Lala’ 


One day the 
Wales lay flat 


present Prince of 
upon his_ back, 
kicked, squalled. “Lala” disciplined 
him, and later dried his tears. 
As a child, even the serene Prin- 
cess Mary had her tantrums. 
“Lala” soothed her temper, tidied 
her frock. Later she assisted the 
youthful.Prince Henry and the still 
younger Prince George to blow 
their noses, ete. For years, in 
fact, “Lala” was indispensable as 
the nursery maid of the Windsors. 


Last week “Lala” was greatly 
promoted, greatly rewarded. She 
succeeded Miss Clark as _house- 


keeper of Buckingham Palace. Miss 
Clark was pensioned. “Lala” or 
Mrs. Bill, as she is more formally 
known, received the keys of the 
household majestically. 


‘*President’’ No Longer 


At Dublin, on the exceedingly 
beautiful morning of Easter Mon- 
day, 1916, a bloody riot was fol- 
lowed by the issuance of a mani- 
festo in which the revolutionaries 
proclaimed Ireland an Independent 
State and a Republic, in the name 
of Sinn Fein (“We Ourselves”). 
On that day Eamonn (Edward) 


de Valera distinguished himself 
by capturing Boland’s Bakery, 
which he ingeniously utilized as 


a fortress and a food supply base. 
From Boland’s Bakery he vaulted 











through an orgy of terror to the 
presidency of “We Ourselves,” 
which constituted “the Irish Re- 
public.” When the Trish Free 
State Agreement was negotiated 
in 1920, however, he conspicuously 
held aloof from the representatives 
of “We Ourselves,” who were 
treated with successfully by Great 
Britain. From that hour De Valera’s 
prestige began to ooze into a misty 
nothingness, like the steam from 
Boland’s Bakery. 

Last week the oozing process ap- 
peared complete. The Sinn Fein, 
also referred to as “The Irish Re- 
publican Party,” assembled in con- 
vention (Ard Fheis) at Dublin and 
voted De Valera down, 223-218, on 
a question of policy after two days 
of secret sessions. Thwarted, Mr. 
de Valera resigned his “presi- 
dency,”’ at last. 

The Significance. Observers noted 
with interest that Mr. de 
Valera was defeated while oppos- 
ing the extreme die-hards of his 
party. He was advocating that 
“when the Oath of Fealty to the 
King [required of all Irish M. P.’s| 
shall be abolished, then Sinn Feia- 
ers should cease to abstain from 
the Dail |Parliament], enter it 
and work toward the establishment 
of a Republic.” 

Die-hards Mary MacSwiney and 
Father O’Flanagan were successful 
in purging “We Ourselves” from 
any such “conciliatory taint.” 


ln Palestine 


Once a year the “fastest ship in 
the world” is taken off the trans- 
atlantic express service. In order 
that U. S. babbitts may dash 
once around the Mediterranean and 
yack to work, the Mauretania makes 
that circuit every winter at a sneed 
considerably above that of Balkan 
express trains.” 

Last week this sleekest of ocean 
greyhounds nosed into Haifa, the 
port of call for Jerusalem, and 
one who is not a babbitt hastened 
ashore. 

He was Colonel Edward Mandell 
House, perhaps the most astute 
“diplomat without portfolio” that 
the U. S. has produced. As such 
he was welcomed to Jerusalem in 


behalf of the Palestine Zionist 
Executive.+ feted, shown over the 
new Zionist suburb of Hadar Ha’ 


carmel. Then he rushed out to 
Nazareth with many another. 

As dusk fell Colonel House dash- 
ed up the gangplank of the 
Mauretania. Soon her propellers 
were frothing a mile-long track of 
bubbles in the moonlight. 


*Approximately 29 miles per hour. 

+The officials agency of the Jewish pop- 
ulation before the British High Commis- 
sioner, who administers Palestine as a4 
League mandate. 
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FRANCE 


“Geneva Cabinet’’ 

The representatives of the Powers 
assembled at Geneva (see THE 
LEAGUE) literally marked time early 
in the week until a Government 
should be formed in France to 
take the place of M. Briand’s eighth 
Cabinet, which fell (TIME, March 
15) when the Deputies voted down 
Finance Minister Doumer’s “sales 
tax” clause in the long disputed 
Finance Bill. (TIME, Jan. 4 et 
seq.) Under the circumstances, 
both President Doumergue and 
former Premier Herriot, leader of 
the potent Cartel des Gauches 
(coalition of Left Parties) decided 
that, in order to bolster up French 
prestige before the world, M. Bri- 
and must be instantly reinstalled 
as Premier and permitted to carry 
on his foreign policy before the 
League. M. Doumergue  courte- 
ously went through the form of 
asking M. Herriot to form a Cab- 
inet, since custom did not allow 
him to call upon the fallen Premier 
(Briand) until someone else had 
“failed” to assemble a Ministry. 
Néedless to say, M. Herriot 
“failed’’ instanter—rather, he “de- 
clined” and “recommended” Briand 
as his successor. President Dou- 
mergue then called in the much 
harassed Aristide and _ persuaded 
him to form his ninth Cabinet. 

Eight Hours. M. Briand frankly 
made haste. Since he was going 
to resume the trying helm of 
France, he had every reason for 
wishing to grasp it firmly and at 
once, so that he could return pleni- 
potent to Geneva. Within eight 
hours he had assembled what was 
at once nicknamed: 

“THE GENEVA CABINET” 
Aristide Briand .............. Premier & Foreign 
EEE, VSRINIIET hon nchcceedibligeussbackindpijhiseaseltdcdien Finance 
Pierre Laval J uatice 
i EE SRY eS Interior 
Lucien Lamoureux . .Education 
NN SOMEONE ” - <:xsesccceansbanuessicabiinibiacsepiscvsseiaae War 
TERED TIP WIGE | oscoccccransscecasccocsnsievs Marine 
*Anatole de Monzie Public Works 
*Daniel Vincent ...... eCommerce 
*Jean Durand ...... Agriculture 
PAntoine Duralour § ..ccccsrccsccoceteccessssoososeees Labor 


*Paul Jourdain ....... Pensions 
TEED TEEN: wsrsenienceiinensctrateanstessenadvaiml Colonies 


The Significance. Premier Briand 
set out for Geneva without stop- 
ping even to draw up the usual 
“Ministerial Declaration,” although 
he stated that he would soon come 
back and present his new Ministry 
to the Chamber. Meanwhile it 
was, of course, obvious that the 
new Cabinet is the old one over 
again—except that its four new 
members swing it slightly to the 
Right. 

Raoul Péret. As Premier Briand’s 
third Finance Minister in as many 
months, M. Péret has fallen heir 
to the seemingly insoluble fiscal 
problems of France. His immedi- 
ate predecessor, Senator Doumer, 
failed to solve them, although he 















*Held identical rank in the last Cabinet. 





is one of the greatest fiscal experts 
in France. His predecessor was, of 
course, M. Loucheur, “the richest 
man in France,” a great industrial- 
ist whose failure was no less com- 
plete. Now appears M. Péret, a 
skilled lawyer and a veteran poli- 
tician, but scarcely an expert of 
the first rank in state finance. He 
occupied himself with a modicum 
of quiet activity last week—sent to 
the Senate those clauses of the tax 
bill which the Chamber had voted 
before it upset the Cabinet. From 
these driblets of added taxation it 
is hoped to tide matters over for 
a few weeks mre. 


As they applauded this unspecta- 
cular but well-advised move, French- 
men remembered that Finance Min- 
ister Péret has served in various 
Ministries since that of Guerin in 
1893. He served as President of 
the Chamber before the election of 
M. Herriot to that post. In conse- 
quence, he knows quite as well as 
anyone that in the present emer- 
gency the Finance Minister of 
France must attain his ends by 
cajoling the Deputies as if they 
were a pack of obstinate school- 
boys. 

Caillaux. Great interest was 
aroused by the fact that Premier 
Briand offered the post of Finance 
Minister to Joseph Caillaux before 
calling in M. Péret. The tempera- 
mental Caillaux declined, saying 
that he would have to hold the 
premiership as well in order to put 
through the drastic reforms which 
he now deems necessary. He was 
reported to have declared bitterly 
that under no circumstances would 
he enter a Cabinet with War Min- 
ister Painlevé, who, as Premier, 
recently booted M. Caillaux (then 
Finance Minister) into the cold. 
(TIME, Nov. 9.) 

Since Joseph Caillaux has been 
everything, from Premier (1911) 
to an alleged traitor during the 
War and unsuccessful Debt Com- 
missioner to the U. S. (TIME, Oct. 
12 et seq.), this refocusing of seri- 
ous attention upon him was un- 
doubtedly significant of the desper- 
ate shortage of real leaders in 
France. 

Malvy. It was remarked that 
Finance Minister Péret (Centre) and 
Minister of the Interior Malvy (Rad- 
ical) stand in the relation of dog 
to cat. Politically each attracts 
the group which the other repels, 
and vice versa. Their personal 
animosity could scarcely have a 
stronger foundation than the fact 
that M. Péret was instrumental in 
securing the banishment of M. 
Malvy for “defeatism” during the 
War. 

Until last week M. Malvy was 
Chairman of the Chamber Com- 
mittee on Finance. He now re- 
sumes the post of Minister of the 
Interior, which he oceunied just be- 
fore his sensational War trial as 
an associate of M. Caillaux. 


Indelicate 


La Petite Chaumiére, or The 
Little Thatched Cottage—since its 
name is_ international—was _ the 
scene of a notable saturnalia last 
week, La P’tite Chaumicre is in- 
deed always well to the fore among 
the obscure but fashionable Pari- 
sian resorts of sophisticates who 
seek the dark, steep and tortuous 
streets ascending Montmartre when 
the hour is really too advanced for 
one to be seen elsewhere. As a 
novelty, La Petite Chaumiére com- 
bined the twin appeals of Sadism 
and Inversion, produced a “ballet” 
re-enacting the celebrated events 
of the recent Mesmin Case at Bom- 
bon. (TIME, Jan. 18 et seq.) 

“Sainted Mother Marie.” A 
strapping Italian youth enacted the 
role of Mme. Mesmin, the notorious 
“Sainted Mother Marie,” chief fla- 
gellant of the Sadistic order of 
Notre Dame Des Pleurs, which has 
flourished for 21 years at Bor- 
deaux, France. Attired in a 
“mother hubbard’” and _brandish- 
ing a knotted rope end, he led the 
ballet of 20 young men similarly 
costumed, with their lips painted, 
their cheeks rouged, their eyebrows 
plucked. , 

Bombon a Paris. The scene pre- 
sented to the opulent clientéle of 
La P’tite Chaumiére was, naturally, 
the vestry of the church of Mme. 
Mesmin’s recent victim, the Abbé 
des Noyers at Bombon. The “Abbé,” 
played by a young and sufficiently 
personable actress, was duly “sur- 
prised” and seized by the “ballet,” 
meticulously disrobed and_ bound, 
eventually flogged until the police 
were attracted by the howls of the 
“Abbé.” 

Dénouement. Stern moralists 
applauded the Parisian gendar- 
meric for arresting all participants 
and spectators concerned. They 
were vexed when the examining 
magistrate dismissed these cul- 
prits after warning them that their 
conduct had been “indelicate.” 


Faux Pas 

Two accomplished statesmen met 
as they strolled about the great 
Spring Fair at Lyons last week. 
One was the bland and moon-faced 
M. Christian G. Rakovsky, Soviet 
Ambassador to France. The other 
was the vital, curly-haired Mayor 
of Lyons, M. Edouard Herriot, 
President of the Chamber of De- 
puties, former Premier, and_ still 
leader of the most potent political 


bloc in France, Le Cartel des 
Gauches (coalition of Left Par- 
ties). 


M. Herriot, sucking meditatively 
at his pipe, bowed gravely to Am- 
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bassador Rakovsky. For a few mo- 
ments they leaned against a booth 
and talked. Gradually Mayor Her- 
riot warmed toward the amiable 
Russian. He forgot that many of 
his bourgeois Lyonnaise constitu- 





M. HERRIOT 
“Helas! Quel faux pas!” 


ents invested heavily in Russian 
bonds before the War and now re- 
gard all emissaries of the Soviets 
as agents of the Devil. In a word, 
M. Herriot invited M. Rakovsky 
to an official banquet at Lyons 
that night. They shook hands and 
M. Herriot strolled on, still sucking 
warm whiffs from his Italian briar. 

Suddenly the Mayor’s eyes 
bulged. Choking on the _ smoke, 
he sneezed. He sneezed because 
he had just remembered that Pres- 
ident Doumergue of France had 
come down to Lyons to open the 
fair (TIME, March 15), and would 
of course be the chief guest at the 
banquet. Aghast, M. Herriot re- 
membered that diplomatic usage 
would demand the placing of Am- 
bassador Rakovsky next to Presi- 
dent Doumergue. What to do? 
Helas! Quel faux pas! 

After much hurried consultation 
it became apparent that there was 
nothing to do. President Dov- 
mergue, who refused to Ambassa- 
dor Rakovsky the usual courtesy 
of having the anthem of his coun- 
try* played when he presented his 
credentials (TIME, Dec. 21), was 
fairly caught. At the banquet per- 
haps only M. Rakovsky was entirely 
at ease. Seated at the President’s 
right, he beamed. 


Gompers Flayed 
Capitalists licked their chops and 
Socialists ground their molars as 


Il Duce Mussolini thundered before 
the Italian Senate: 


*The “Internationale.” 


“There is nothing more bur- 
lesquely comical in the whole So- 
cialist doctrine than the effort to 
make people believe that human 
happiness depends exclusively on 
satisfying man’s material needs. 
Was not the whole doctrine of 
Gompers* in America the most 
egotistical expression of proletarian 
chauvinism, leading to manifesta- 
tions of uncompromising exclusion 
against all peoples, all races? 

“If the nation is powerful even 
the humblest worker can hold his 
head high. If the nation is power- 
less and _ disorganized everyone 
suffers and everyone must assume 
an air of humiliation, as Italy has 
done for 20 years or more of her 
history. 

“According to Socialist doctrine, 
capitalism is dying and the capi- 
talist is a vampire, a Shylock. Ac- 
cording to our doctrine all this is 
nothing but bad literature. Not 
oniy is capitalism not declining but 
it has not even reached the dawn. 

“We must accustom ourselves to 
think that this capitalist system 
with all its virtues and defects will 
continue to rule the world for cen- 
turies. In countries where it has 
been physically suppressed it is 
again appearing. 

“Capitalism has a function which 

Fascismo recognizes and approves. 
But Fascismo also recognizes that 
the fate of capitalism as well as 
the fate of tke workers depends 
on the fate of the nation.” 
Five to One. At the close of this 
oration the docile senators passed 
(139 to 27) a bill making strikes 
and lockouts unlawful in Italy and 
setting up special “Labor Magis- 
trates” to settle all differences be- 
tween employers and employes. 

Il Benito exulted: “This is the 
most courageous, most audacious, 
most radical and most revolution- 
ary reform yet formulated by the 
Fascist Government in its 40 
months of office.” 


SPAIN 
In the Riff 


Commander-in-Chief Berenguer 
of the Spanish forces in Morocco 
has been personally directing a 
series of operations which were re- 
ported last week to have complete- 
ly dislodged the Riffian artillery 
which has been desultorily pepper- 
ing Tetuan from the hills through- 
out the winter. The citizens of 
Tetuan have grown thoroughly 
tired of this endless haphazard 
bombardment, though it was fea- 
tured by several interesting “freak 
shots,” such as the escape of an 
old woman unhurt when a shell de- 
stroyed the sewing machine at 
which she was seated. 

*The late Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


ROUMANIA 


Divertissement a la Zizi 


The cables continued to reek with 
“copy” concerning Mme. Zizi Lam- 
brino, the former morganatic wife 
of the abdicated Crown Prince 
Carol of Roumania, who is suing 
him for 10 million francs at Paris 
(Time, March 15) on the ground 
that she is still his wife, although 
he is officially the husband of 
Princess Helen of Greece and re- 
sides at the Hotel Chambord, Paris, 
with Magda Lupescu, Jewess. 

Of all the news bureaus which 
made holiday with this _ super- 
scandal, the Chicago Tribune Press 
Service displayed perhaps the 
greatest versatility. It allowed an 
interval of only three days to sep- 
arate the following: 

Dismal. “Mme. Zizi Lambrino has 
a heavy heart. ... 

“Alone in her dismal hotel room, 
with her small son—a_ neurotic 
little Hohenzollern, evidencing as- 
tounding willfulness for his age— 
she... is going on with the suit. 

“The red-headed Jewess is her 
obsession. Mme. Zizi wants to 
know just what she is like, just 
what she wears, and just what 
she and the prince can do with 
themselves during the long years 
together in the Hotel Chambord, 
not far off. 

“She is common—she must be 
common,’ said Mme. Zizi. ‘Her 
father is a man who runs from 





AMBASSADOR RAKOVSKY 


He beamed 
(See “Faux Pas,” p. 15). 


house to house, locating vacant 
apartments. How Carol came to 
meet such people I do not know, 
except that his entourage was 
shamefully bad. His aides-de-camp 
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never looked after him properly.’ ” 
Gay. “Zizi Lambrino has turned 
the tables on the prince. Instead 








® International 
Z1z1 LAMBRINO 


... swanky friends 


of staying home and playing the 
role of abandoned wife, Zizi is 
frequenting Montmartre cabarets 
with swanky Roumanian friends, 
while Carol stays by his fireside 
in the Hotel Chambord sorting his 
collection of postage stamps.” 


GREECE 
Thucydides Re-Greeked 


Athenian pressmen stood open- 
mouthed in a little eager ring last 
week while a powerful, flashing- 
eyed old man performed the miracle 
of interesting them in The History 
of the Peloponnesian War (431 to 
411 B. C.), composed by famed 
historian Thucydides upon the spot. 

The persuasive, clear-eyed man 
of 62 was not a book agent. When 
his lips quirked into their cele- 
brated “Mona Lisa smile,” he was 
not attempting to convey by in- 
nuendo that the pages of Thucy- 
dides are often frank, to say the 
least. When he strode up and 
down with impatient nervous steps, 
the pressmen did not attribute this 
activity to the bombast of sales- 
manship. Rather they congratu- 
lated this great statesman, form- 
er Premier Eleutherios Venizelos, 
upon the completion of a labor no 
less monumental because self-im- 
posed: his translation into modern 
Greek of Thucydides’ great history, 
with an exhaustive commentary 
and an added political disquisition. 
The whole, when printed, will em- 
brace 15 volumes... . 

Venizelos. Observers — recalled 
that Eleutherios Venizelos has 
caused scarcely a flutter in Greece 





since he was last Premier for a 
few days (TIME, Jan. 21, 1924) 
under the regency which preceded 
the Hellenic Republic, which has 
now given way to the dictature of 
General Pangalos. (TIME, Jan. 
11.) 

Venizelos freed the island of 
Crete, his birthplace, from Turkish 
dominion and brought it under 
Greek rule (1890-1909). He organ- 
ized the Balkan League, which 
thrust Turkey back from consider- 
able European territory in the 
Balkan War of 1912. After the 
World War, Venizelos proved 
himself easily the greatest diplomat 
among the representatives of minor 
powers at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. His “enticing charm”—as 
one statesman expressed it—won 
for Greece so much added terri- 
‘tory ‘that the Greco-Turkish fron- 
tier is now but 20 miles from Con- 
stantinople. ... 

He returned from this world 
triumph to find that his notori- 
ously fickle countrymen had turned 
against him in his absence. Un- 
grateful, they voted him from 
power (1920). 


LATIN AMERICA 
“*Three Times Larger’’ 


At a luncheon tendered to Latin 
American consular representatives 
by the Whitehall Club, Manhattan, 
President James A. Farrell of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation spoke: 

“In the nations to the south of 
us, we find a population roughly 
three-quarters as great, though dis- 
tributed over an area nearly three 
times larger. ... 

“In 1925, exports to South and 
Central America increased approx- 
imately 30% over the previous year, 
representing a greater increase than 
with any other of the principal 
geographic divisions of the world. 

“That this trade was _ reciprocal 
is indicated by the fact that the 
imports to this country were in 
even greater volume. In fact, South 
America, Central America and ad- 
jacent countries constituted one of 
the three great divisions in which 
imports to the United States ex- 
ceed exports.” 

Names. Pondering these obser- 
vations well, many a U. S. citizen 
was chagrined to find that he could 
not even name the 20 Latin Amer- 
ican republics: 


Argentina Haiti 
Bolivia Honduras 
*Brazil Mexico 
Chile Nicaragua 
Colombia Panama 
Costa Rica Paraguay 
Cuba Peru 
Dominican Rep. Salvador 
Ecuador +Uruguay 


Guatemala ** Venezuela 


*“Estados Unidos do Brasil.” 
tRepublica Oriental del Uruguay.” 
**"Betados Unidos de Venezuela.” 








CHINA 
The Pei-ho Plugged 


_The great river Pei-ho forms the 
high-waterway through Peking and 
Tientsin to the Yellow Sea. By 
the terms of the Boxer Protocol of 
1901 it must be kept open in the 
interest of the Great Powers, Last 
week a handful of Chinese mer- 
cenaries blocked it to shipping. 

Bombardment. The mercenaries 
were those of Super-Tuchun Feng, 
who has long controlled Peking. 
They rolled up a few pieces of field 
artillery behind the old fort of 
Taku at the mouth of the river. 
Merrily they blazed away at all 
ships which tried to enter it—at 
many Chinese ships, at one Nor- 
wegian steamer, at the Japanese 
destroyers Fuji and Suzuki.* All 
this the mercenaries did because 
they feared that other mercenaries 
hired by Super-Tuchuns Chang and 
Wu, the War Lords of Central and 
Northern China, might be going to 
sneak up the Pei-ho to capture 
Tientsin. 

Rage. The representatives of the 
Powers at Peking recalled’ the 
Boxer Protocol to the Chinese and 
threatened a joint naval interven- 
tion. Enraged factions staged the 
usual anti-foreign demonstration at 
Peking. The net result seemed 
that the mercenaries at the mouth 
of the Pei-ho fired a little less often. 

Strategem. A comic touch was 
added by the fact that the mercen- 
aries “mined” the river elaborately 


| 





e ® Wide World 
ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS 
His name is Libertyt 


(See Greece) 


with “large dark objects” which 
were later declared to be not real 
mines but dummies intended to in- 
timidate the credulous. 


*Killing nine Japanese 


*“Eleutherios” or “The Liberator” was 
one of the titles of Zeus. 
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New Plays 


East Lynne. William Winter it 
was who remarked that this play 
has caused more tears than the 
Civil War. It was first produced 
64 years ago, and through all the 
remaining years of the last cen- 
tury extracted weeps and _ hisses 
from our forefathers. They say 
that wandering companies still play 
the gaudy narrative in wayside 
opera houses. It is safe to say 
that Manhattan has not seen a 
production for 20 years. 

The present production is by way 
of being a burlesque. Ancients 
who witnessed reputable represen- 
tations of this hardy heart attack 
state that this version is distinctly 


libelous. It was done to rouse two 
laughs where two tears flowed 
before. Therefore it was overdone. 


For about an act it was amusing. 
After that it became repetitious. 


Mary Blair plays the role of 
Lady Isabel, who runs away with 
the mustached and booted villain 
and comes to no good end in Paris. 
Miss Blair is more often associated 
with the plays of Eugene O’Neill, 
having created more of his heroines 
than any other actress. She shows 
in East Lynne a comic talent which 
peeped but timidly frem_ behind 
the truth-stained characters of this 
greatest dramatist. 


Find Daddy. A _ frantic farce, 
about a baby that nobody wanted 
but everybody claimed, lasted just 
one week. It was perhaps the loud- 
est performance this year and cer- 


tainly the most athletic. Noise 
and perspiration, however, could 
not prevail. There was, never- 


theless, one glowing line. The 
paternity of the housemaid’s baby 
had just been fastened upon two 
married and apparently blameless 
males. “And to think,” muttered 
the horrified heroine, “that both 
of them are Harvard men!” 


The Trouper. There are three 
Nugents, and at least two of them 
are always connected with a pro- 
duction that bears the name of 
one of them. Kempy was the play 
in which they collaborated most 
successfully. In The Trouper 
Father J. C. Nugent and daughter 
Ruth Nugent read lines written by 
Father Nugent and son_ Elliott 
Nugent (who is playing The Poor 
Nut on tour). The play is about 
show folk and gleaned from the 
vast accumulation of trouping ex- 
perience that is Nugent family his- 
tory. It is not a very good play. 

The title character, played by 
Mr. Nugent, arrives in a country 


village with a vagrant show troupe. 
There he find: his daughter, born 
20 years hefore from a mother 
native of the village. The play 
then argues whether she shall stay 
among the whiskered rurals or set 
out on lifelong wanderings among 
the theatres. She does the latter. 
Ruth Nugent is this girl, pleas- 
antly enough. 


. . . 


The Moon Is a Gong. John Dos 
Passos wrote this. As usual, he 
Was annoyed at the time—annoyed 
because no matter how high a 
steeple you climb you never can 
strike the moon like a gong. Mr. 
Dos Passos’ hero was not able to 
climb above convention either. The 
play is loud, violent, incoherent, 
with a character called “Third 
Young Man with a Cold-Cream 
Face.” 


Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important: 


SERIOUS 


THE DyspBuK—Religious mysti- 
cism clarified by a_ startlingly 
sharp and stimulating production. 

THE GREEN HatT—Iris March 
and the rest of Arlen’s pink and 
perfumed assembly have only 
about two weeks more to go. 

THE WIisp0omM TootH—A shrewd 
and sensitive fantasy about a 
clerk who suddenly saw himself 
as a little boy. 

THE JEStT—Sem Benelli’s cruel 
Italian portrait brought back with 
Basil Sydney in the lead. 

CRAIG’s WiFE—A sharply etched 
outcry against women who do not 





allow their husbands to smoke 
in the drawing room. 
HEDDA GABLER—Emily Stevens 


and a sound company continuing 
the Ibsen play for special matinees. 

LuLu BELLE—The tale of a tor- 
rid tan courtesan from Harlem, 
who graduated to a silk-hung Paris 
boudoir. Principally Lenore Ulric. 


LESS SERIOUS 


THE LAST OF Mrs. CHEYNEY—A 
crisp and pliant comedy of polite 
larceny among the English nobility. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG Man— 
Gregory Kelly still amusing the 
knowing population with his story 
of money lost and found behind 
the scenes. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC—Walter 
Hampden again revives the 
Rostand classic about a lover with 
a big nose. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—A - sharp 
and bawdy tale of three amorous 
ladies who refused to concede 
their years of discretion. 


MUSICAL 


Lingerie and laughter are compe- 
tently supplied in The Vagabond 
King, The Student Prince, No, No, 
Nanette, Tip-Toes, The Cocoanuts, 
Sunny, Artists and Models. 





CINEMA 





New Pictures 


The Black Pirate. Douglas Fair- 
banks’ openings are major mat- 
ters in the yearly history of the 
screen. This present opening was 
further interesting because the 
picture was in color. The Black 
Pirate proved to be the most beau- 
tiful thing Mr. Fairbanks has ever 
done. Perhaps it was just a trifle 
less loaded with excitement than 
some of his great pictures. 

The star plays a worthy young 


man who becomes a pirate to 
avenge his father, murdered by 
other pirates. Vanquishing the 


leader of the wicked crew, he as- 
sumes command and takes the next 
prize single-handed. Thereon he 
finds a lovely girl (Billie Dove). 
Subsequently he humanizes the pi- 
rates, 

Mr. Fairbanks is his usual vol- 
canic self. That should be more 
than enough for any picture. Yet 
the coloring seems principally im- 
portant in The Black Pirate. Some- 
where they have found a_ process 
which eliminates the vagrant 
greens and reds that blurred ear- 
lier attempts. It is not yet per- 
fect. Yet it is distinctive and a 
decided advance in cinema decora- 
tion. 


. 7 


The First Year. William Fox 
has made a celluloid comedy out 
of Frank Craven’s brilliant play 
and done it badly. As you may in- 
fer, the plot is about first year 
married life. Most of it was 
shrewd character drawing and the 
small shot of family bickers. These 
things do not come down well for 
pictures. Nor were they well in- 
terpreted by Matt Moore and Kath- 
ryn Perry. 


Miss Brewster’s Millions. If you 
had a million dollars and did not 
want it, you might be viewed with 
alarm. Bebe Daniels, in this film, 
did not and may be viewed with 
a great deal of amusement. She 
did not want it because if she got 
rid of it she could get five times 
as much from someone else. 
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MEDICINE 








Virile Lorenz 


Over an operating table in Man- 
hattan stood a huge old man. His 
surgeon’s gown hung straight from 
broad shoulders. Its sleeves ended 
in neat, starched bands about his 
wrists, just above monstrously big 
and bony hands, hands that opened, 
closed with sinuous, powerful con- 
tractions, extensions. The surgeon 
was about to go to work. 

On the operating table lay a lit- 
tle girl. One leg was shorter than 
the other. One hip was dislocated, 
had been so from her birth. The 
doctor was going to help her. He 
was going to make her like other 
little girls, whose rompings she 
had so envied. So she looked up 
at her benefactor, hopefully, trust- 
fully. 

She saw, above the white neck- 
band of the operating gown, a kind- 
ly old. face, a face pinker than her 
own wan, suffering-drawn features. 
She saw blue eyes clear and gentle 
and compassionate. About those 
eyes she saw tiny wrinkles and 
knew for certain that the doctor 
could laugh, would gladly romp 
with her when she was well; and 
the tight feeling of fear about her 
beard! How nicely it ran down 
longer afraid. How she would like 
to run her fingers through his silky 
beard. How nicely it ran down 
from his white hair past his big 
ears and around his chin! He was 
like a cleaned-up Santa Claus. And 
his big mustache was hanging like 
a curtain below his fleshy hooked 
nose. That nose was like the 
snout of an amiable tapir. 

The surgeon motioned to his as- 
sistants to complete preparations 
for the operation. Graduate sur- 
geons and doctors, students and 
pressmen drew back out of the 
way, craned their heads forward to 
watch the technique. The surgeon 
grasped hold of the child’s crippled 


leg with his powerful fingers, . 


flexed the knee, rotated the thigh, 
brought it up and then down 
with a motion as slow and tremen- 
dous as that of a caterpillar trac- 
tor. There was a snapping of 
adhesions, a_ sickening cracking. 
The two legs were together. were 
bandaged into immobility with the 
hips. The surgeon straightened 
up. His blue eves, which had just 
now been so coldly serious, started 
to twinkle as the spectators pressed 
about him with their astonished 
exclamations, with their compli- 
ments. 

The tall, grey. compassionate, 
merry surgeon was Dr. Adolf Lo- 
renz, Austrian orthopedist. 


Dr. Lorenz returned to the U. S. 
two months ago (TIME, Jan. 18). 
He came boldly. Withal in the 


| 
| 
| 
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back of his mind was memory of 
distress. On his previous visit in 
1921 and 1922 the U. S. medical 
profession had thrown such obloquy 
over him that for a time his good 
humor became only a mask. He 
had come to repay with his surgical 





ADOLF LORENZ 
. . . like a cleaned-up Santa Claus 


skill the protection and aid U. S. 
munificence had afforded Austrian 
War-emaciated children. His meth- 
od of correcting congenital deform- 
ity of. the hip was “bloodless,” that 
is, he did not use the knife. His 
procedure was scientific, although 
it differed from that of Dr. Ed- 
ward Hickling Bradford,* surgeon, 
orthopedist and Dean of the Har- 
vard Medical School. The profes- 
sional opposition to him raged, not 
against his operative principles and 
methods, rather against the noisy 
publicity newspapers gave him. The 
press touted him as a_ miracle 
worker, a Messiah come to redeem 
the halt and the lane. Cameramen 
got him, always genial and accom- 
modating, to pose in ridiculous cir- 
cumstances. One picture showed 
him kinked over and looking sol- 
emnly at the twisted head of a boy 
whom he had cured. The doctor, 
in his overcoat and without his 
hat, looked exactly like a_ small- 
time ventriloquist with a dummy 
on his lap. Such blatancy, even 
though involuntary, was not ethi- 


*Dr. Bradford is now 78, five years older 
than Dr. Lorenz. They studied the cor- 
rection of congenital hip malformation to- 
gether. Bradford worked out a _ technique 
with the scalpel. Lorenz preferred to use 
his muscles. Dr. Bradford has been Dean 
since 1912 and Professor of Orthopedic 
Surgery since 1903. In 1895 he issued his 
Treatise on Orthopedic Surgery, an author- 
itative text. 


cal, and ~the U.—-S: profession 
damned him. 

Two months ago smart pressmen 
crowded on shipboard about re- 
turning Dr. Lorenz. He_ looked 
chipper and gay. But the back- 
fence gossipers noted not his ap- 
pearance. They wanted some slick 
phrase on which they could hang 
a story. Dr. Lorenz gave it to 
them: “Enjoy all vices in modera-. 
tion.” Fine! The phrase could be 
wrung into a_ salacious connota- 
tion. Far down in the story one 
could explain that the doctor meant 
that folk should work, play, sleep 
in moderation. The pressmen dart- 
ed to their writing machines. 

Also, on ship-board other aging 
passengers squinted shaggy eyes 
at this old man who was so 
sprightly, who held himself so 
chirky. Two or three of these 
oldsters remembered him 24 years 
before when in Chicago he cured 
the then Lolita Armour (now Mrs. 
John J. Mitchell Jr.) and so gained 
his U. S. fame. At that time he 
was beginning to look seedy, to 
show signs of weariness (his man- 
ual operation § requires _ terrific 
force). What had made him grow 
so vital, so virile? True he was 
slightly deaf. But otherwise he 
seemed a man in full prime. Dr. 
Lorenz laughed at them, laughed 
with an inner secret. 

Last week some of those ex-pas- 
sengers read in Liberty, a weekly 
magazine, the story they had been 
too stupid to put together for them- 
selvest 

Dr. Lorenz has had himself re- 
juvenated. He had the operation 
performed five years ago, some six 
months before his last visit to the 
U. S. Dr. Victor Blum did it in 
Vienna. Dr. Harry Benjamin 
could have done it for him in 
Manhattan. This was the Steinach 
operation. 

There exists considerable murki- 
ness about this operation in the 
public mind. Almost every one 
thinks that the fresh testes of a 
living goat or monkey are hung 
onto the male genitals in place of 
worn-out glands. This ignorance 
results from a bashful obscurant- 
ism which keeps the public from 
acquiring exact facts about the 
procreative processes. They do not 
know that the Steinach method is 
altogether different. 

The Steinach theory recognizes 
that the testes create spermatozoa 
(the male sexual cells, which keep 
up the endless cycle of life). At 
the same time, the theory sup- 
poses* that the testes form an in- 
ternal secretion. This secretion 
pours into the blood stream by way 
of the veins leading from the duct- 
less (in this case also ducted) 
glands, carries with it hormones, 
messengers. In the male these 


*The question remains’ in mild doubt 
among research workers, as does the entire 
question of influence and interrelation. of 
all the ductless glands. 

+Also, they could have read this story in 
the New York Times for Feb. 26, 1922— 
had they looked there. 
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are male hormones, in the female 
“female sex” hormones, “ovarian” 
hormones, and so on according to 
the causation view held by the 
research reporter. These hormones 
influence the secondary sex charac- 
teristics—body build, hair distri- 
bution, masculinity, femininity. 

Now, according to the theory, if 
the energy of the glands is deflect- 
ed from the manufacture of sper- 
matozoa then there remains energy 
to produce hormones in magnificent 
quantity. In the male the gland 
can be blocked off and the escape 
of the spermatozoa prevented very 
easily—a _ slight incision, scarcely 
more than a scratch, into the con- 
veniently accessible scrotum, a ty- 
ing off of the two-foot long vas 
deferens of one or both of the 
testes, and the job is done. Thus 
reproduction potentiality is me- 
chanically stopped in half or in 
full. Sexual continence, of course, 
gives approximately the same bene- 
ficial results. 

This operation is not castration. 
In that the procreative testes are 
cut off entirely. Nothing remains 
to create the sex hormones. So 
the individual, the eunuch, grows 
into a being that lacks the male 
secondary characteristics. Queer 
pads of fat develop. His hips en- 
large. So too his breasts. His 
voice becomes a squeaky falsetto; 
his facial hair missing or very 
seant. His character is cold, emo- 
tionless, qualmless; his intelligence 
calculating, keen, subtle. He is 
not a man. He is not a woman. 


He is an intermediate animal. 


In the female such blocking off is 
very difficult, practically impos- 
sible. Yet results comparable to 
those from the Steinach operation 
on men have been obtained for wo- 


men by use of. the X-ray. THe 
X-ray is extremely penetrating, 


throws shadows of the anatomy on 
suitably placed photographic films, 
which the physician may study for 
better diagnosis. To get such a 
photograph the patient is exposed 
to the rays for only some _ sec- 
onds. Prolonged exposure causes 
destruction of tissue. So this lat- 
ter phenomenon physicians use to 
devitalize cancerous growths—and 
on the ovaries to bring on artificial 
menopause. 

An intermediate 
of the ovaries and their related 
bodies, Dr. Steinach as far back 
as 1920 theorized, would slow up or 
stop the ova production of a pa- 
tient and at the same time permit 
the continued creation of the sex 
hormones, stimulate the women. 
In the U. S. Dr. Harry Benjamin 
cautiously put this theory to prac- 
tice. He uses a stimulation dose 
of X-ray one-seventh to one-tenth 
as strong as needed to produce 
erythema (redness). His conserva- 
tive decision was that moderate, 
carefully regulated exposures of 
the ovarian sites to the X-rays 
induced good body and _ mental 
tone and vigor. 

In the man, the results of pre- 
venting the emission of sperm- 


exposure time 








atozoa, of leaving to the _ testes 
the duty of producing only the 
male sex hormones, have been 
extremely satisfying, as in the 
case of Dr. Lorenz. The Steinach 
operation is performed, however, 
on young men—the potential fa- 
thers, heads of families—with 





Dr. Harry BENJAMIN 
... shuns publicity 


great reluctance. In some cases— 
from sexual excesses, from over- 
work, from disease—spermatozoa 
production has fallen off or ceased 
entirely. In “older” men, usually in 
those who have reached their six- 
ties, similar falling off or cessa- 
tion occurs. For such the opera- 
tion is beneficial. They will pep 
up, with all the connotations this 
vulgate word implies. 

Already in the U. S. some 8,000 
men have undergone this opera- 
tion. Many of the operations were 
performed by Dr. Harry Ben- 
jamin of Manhattan. This young 
man (aged 41) is an imaginative 
surgeon. His face is powerful (jaw 
muscles firm; lips a straight, deci- 
sive line; eyes boring). He com- 
bines knowledge with insight, 
skill with daring. He shuns _ pub- 
licity from his knowledge of stu- 
pidly inaccurate reporting and 
from respect for his professional 
ideals. In a_ recent professional 
paper he reported on 114 of his 
cases. He told that 77% showed 
positive results, improvement, that 
7% showed negative results, that 
16% were doubtful. As in Dr. 
Lorenz’s case, which he did not 
handle, improvement in bodily and 
mental vigor endures at least five 
or six years, perhaps longer. 

Thus Dr. Lorenz felt last week 
—able and active, thank you! 
And he had yet another occasion 

















for a chuckle. No longer was he 
hooted at by his profession in the 
U. S. Clinical Medicine, a monthly 
magazine for practicing doctors, 
described him in solemn _ terms, 
made him the subject of its lead- 
ing article. “Also geht Schmihung 


iiber,” he must have thought, for 
he thinks better in his native 
German. 
Brain 


Were Dr. Walter E. Dandy of 
Baltimore willing to brag (which 
he is not), this week he would tell 
of a brain operation he performed 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital two 
weeks ago on 18-year-old Oscar 
Flicker, freshman of the College 
of the City of New York and son 
of Samuel Flicker, realtor. 


This operation was to remove 
a tumor, which proved to be as 
large as a league baseball,* from 
Oscar’s brain. It was an operation 
that taxed all of the surgeon’s 
knowledge and technique, his ac- 
curacy and precision. Few other 
surgeons are able or willing to do 


the like. 


Before he started to operate, he 
had to have a vast accumulation of 
information on the anatomy of the 
human skull and of the brain, on 
the cause, development and effect 
of brain tumors, and on the best 
operative procedure, 

Skull. The skull is the bony 
framework of the head. It is di- 
vided into the bones of the cranium 
and of the face. The face bones 
are not to be considered in the dis- 
cussion of this operation. The 
bones of the cranium form the 
brain case. They are the occipital, 
the two parietals, the frontal, the 
two temporals, the sphenoid (wedge- 
formed) and the ethmoid (sieve- 
formed). At birth these bones are 
not completely joined, the jointure 
being fulfilled by membranes, which 
change into bone as the _ person 
grows older. 

Brain. Just within the bony brain 
case are the meninges made up of 
three separate coverings—the dura 
mater, the arachnoid and the pia 
mater. The dura mater (tough 
mother, protector) lies next to the 
skull and is closely connected 
thereto. It resembles fine, wetted 
parchment. Next and attached to 
this is the arachnoid (cobweb- 
formed). This is a thin, fibrous 
membrane, which one might com- 
pare to a slice from a_ rubber 
sponge. Through its interstices 
pass vital fluids. It connects the 
dura mater to the pia (tender, kind) 
mater which immediately covers 
the brain itself, and dips down into 
the latter’s creases. 

The whole brain looks like a 
dirty, wetted newspaper crumpled 
up and patted into somewhat the 
shape of a rounded bun. Another 





*Cireumference = nine inches 
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comparison might be to a lobsided 
mushroom, for the bottom of the 
brain runs into a sort of stalk, 
which is the spine, 


The outer surface of the brain 
is grey in color, Here are the 
nerve cells which function in con- 
sciousness. One estimate counts 
92,000,000 cells. A stimulus comes 
to one or more of these, and each 
affected cell stimulates ten of its 
neighbors (by this theory). Each 
of these ten stimulates a neighbor- 
ing ten, and so on by geometrical 
proportion, until the influence of 
the original stimulus fades away. 
Such stimuli are normally brought 
to these cells in the grey cortex 
(bark) by the nerve fibres. These 
form the white core of the brain. 
(Naturally there are blood vessels 
and a variety of other cells in the 
brain as elsewhere in the human 
economy.) 


Macroscopically (to the naked 
eye) the whole brain is divided 
crosswise into two unequal, grossly 
wrinkled parts. The rear and lower 
part is the cerebellum, the chief 
duty of which is to regulate the 
automatic reflexes and movements, 
such as walking. The upper and 
fore part is the cerebrum, where 
thinking is done. It is by far the 
larger of the two, 


The cerebrum (the tumor opera- 
tion had nothing to do with the 
cerebellum) is divided from front 
to back into two hemispheres, a 
left and a right, which function 
almost alike. Each hemisphere is 


composed of five lobes, termed 
frontal, parietal, occipital, tem- 
porosphenoidal and central. Each 


is separated to a certain extent 
from its neighbor by fissures, or 
depressions, and each is also made 
up of elevations called convolutions 
and of lesser depressions, 


Sensations, messages from the 
outer world, are carried by afferent 
nerves to definite lobes and _ to 
definite locations in these lobes. 
There the grey cells in the cortex 
mull the influences of these stimuli, 
play with them, sometimes bury 
them as memories. If a physical 
reaction is wanted, consciously or 
subconsciously,’ the brain sends out 
its will by way of efferent nerves 
to the organs of expression, to the 
limbs, the viscera, the tongue, the 
hand. 

The locations of the brain func- 
tions in each lobe may be roughly 
Placed as follows: At the forward 
end is the higher psychical centre, 
just back of the eyebrows and fore- 
head, and running back to about 
the temples. An injury to an eye 
or a frontal sinus may puncture 
this centre, but is not always fatal. 
Somewhat higher up and a trifle 
before the temple is the speech 
centre. Just above that is that of 
the head. Ahead of the head cen- 
tre is that of the eyes. Back of 


these latter two and going in a 
sort of band from the speech cen- 











tre to the top of the lobe are siie- 
cessively the cetitres of the face, 
the arms, the trunk, the legs, the 
feet. Then tomes a large fisstite 
(or sulcus) immediately back of 
which are the cutaneous and mus- 
cular sensory. Dropping td the 
ear ee one finds the large high- 
e¥ auditory cetitré: At the top 
of the lobe and a little back of 
centre is the stereognosti¢, whereat 
the brain recognizes the nature of 
solid bodies through the widely 
diffused sense of touch. At the 
hind end of the ¢erebrum is the 
visual cetitire. 

Disease of or accident to any of 
these centres in the brain affécts 
the part of the body in cor- 
respondence, Harm to a part of 
the right hemisphere influences, in 
general, the left sidé of the body; 
and vice versa. The phenomenon 
occurs becausé the bundled nerves 
which carry messages from the 
two sides of the bedy é¢¥oss each 
other at the entrance to the skull.* 


Tumor. In the case wpon whieh 
Dr. Dandy operated, the youth be- 
gan last Beskmber to show strange 
symptoms. e was dépresséd, ér- 
ratic, wanted to commit suicide. 
Hearing, sight and most other 
functions seemed hot affected. But 
his conduct, his attitude towards 
life were, There Was something 
wrong with his higher psychical 
centres (one at the fore end of 
each hemisphere), perhaps’ with 
only one of the two, although they 
are most intimately related. Physi- 
cians diagnosed his ailment as 
from a tumor which was pressing 
down upon the fore part of the 
right hemisphere of the cerebrum. 
They sent him to Dr. Dandy for 
confirmation of diagnosis and for 
operative treatment. 

Operation. In the operating room 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital two 
weeks ago the youth lay wnder 
anesthetic. His scalp had been 
shaved, scrubbed and treated with 
antiseptic. The room was hot. Dr. 
Dandy and his assistants, all in 
white, hair tied down out of sight 
and movement, masks over their 
mouths and noses, moved about. 
Their every action was smooth, 
definite, quiet. Instruments—scal- 
pels, hemostats, forceps, needles, 
saws, chisels, mallet—bandages, 
medicaments lay in exact, orderly 
place. There was a _ contrivance, 
which the surgeon used later, for 
pumping air by a special process 
into the skull cavity to keep the 
exposed brain from “dying.” 

The unconscious boy’s head was 
twisted so that his right temple lay 
uppermost. Two quick, accurate, 
pre-planned incisions. A _ thin-lined 
six-inch triangle showed faintly. 
This the surgeon peeled back and 
let the flap lie out of the way. 


Then into the skull bone with the 





*This exposition of the brain is for 
the layman. About the brain there are 
thousands of facts to know, facts which 
TIME makes no pretense of expounding 
Trme ie not a medical journal.——Fd 








saw; Slow, éareful raspitig@ A 
Six-ineh triaigle lay loose, like a 


piece of eracker on gelatii, With 
a blunt instrument Dt. Datidy 
separated this piece of bone from 


the underlying, attached dura 
mater. Into that tough riembrane, 
into the arachnoid tissué, into the 
pia mater—carefully; very ciié- 
fully. _ Some_ blood. The mass 
éame loose like a slab of stale 
custard pie. 

There now lay the tumor, big 
as &@ baseball, looking like a slop- 
pily rounded corn fritter, A few 
judiciotis slashes ard it was free: 
Baek Went the excised meniiiges, 
Back the bone. Back the flap of 
scalp. Sutures there were. The 
operation was a success, a triumph. 

This week the boy was back in 
his Bronx home convalescing. 


‘ a s 


Cathartics 


Great are the datigers of habitu- 
al constipation—leadiitig often to 
auto-intoxieation; intestinal wleérs 
and eve cancer (TIME, Dee: 7). 
Great too are the daiigers of laxa- 
tivés, purgatives and ¢athartics.* 

On the household medicine shelf 
is the array of epsom salts, castor 
oil and compound cathartic pills 
or their masked co-ordinates. The 
housewife has learned from a long 
chain of gossips to use these when- 
ever any of her progeny complain 
of stomach ache, and as a rule 
she is safe in their use, for the 
really serious stomach and intesti- 
nal disorders are comparatively 
rare. 

Yet, as Dr, Charles L. Lockwood, 
éf the Gorgas Memorial Institute, 
explained in Chi¢ago last week, 
there is ever the possibility of 
stomach tilee®, of appendicitis, of 
obstructed intestines, cases in which 
ecathartics are a positive thenace, 
eases in which eo a surgeon or 
skilled physician should intervene. 
In eases of stomach ulcer the 
stomach wall is thinned or even 
already perforated. The tarthar- 
tic induces the stomach to contiact 
and the partly digested food oozes 
into the peritoneal cavity. Fatal 
peritonitis results. In intestinal 
obstruction the intestines may be 
blocked by the caked products of 
digestion or they may be blocked 
by a band, a twist, a growth or 
an impaction of partly absorbed 
food. The cathartic enters and 
stimulates peristalsis, the evacu- 
ating motion of the _ intestines. 
There circular muscles contract 
progressively, and at the same 
time there is a wave-like motion 
forward. This activity may be 
seen in certain very thin persons. 
It resembles greatly the finger 
movements in milking a cow’s 





*Laxatives loosen the bowel contents and 
allow comfortable expulsion. Purgatives, 
especially cathartics, irritate the intestinal 
muscles to more or less violent peristalsis 
(evacuating motion) 
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teats. In intestinal obstruction 
such cathartic-induced peristalsis 
pounds the blockade, causing ter- 
rific distress and often death. Ap- 
pendicitis is another situation 
where cathartics may not be used 
without discretion. Here the ap- 
pendix has become infected and 
the human corporation tries to oc- 
clude the spread of germs by form- 
ing adhesions and putting the ab- 
domen at rest. Cathartics disturb 
this equilibrium. : 
All such cases require the in- 
tervention of the surgeon. Some- 
times their symptoms elude the 
easual diagnosis of the doctor. 
Certainly the family medico, the 
housewife, cannot recognize them. 
So Dr. Lockwood urges prudence 
against too free use of bowel- 


evacuating agents. 

One abdominal condition which 
he did not mention two of his 
Chicago colleagues, Dr. N. Lionel 
Blitzsten and Dr. William A. 
Brams, have been dealing with. 
That is, the severe abdominal pain 
which fluctuates with attacks of 
migraine (megrim, hemicrania). 
These men, by brilliant studies, 
have shown that a certain syn- 
drome of abdominal pain, where 
syphilitic spoors and exopthalmic 
goiter do not intrude, shows the 
symptoms of atypical migraine. 
The relationship between the brain 
and the abdominal viscera, in this 
disease, remains obscure. Four 
cases out of ten were operated 
upon, and the doctors found, as 
they expected, that there was 
nothing to explain the pains. 
Cathartics would do no good here. 








RELIGION 








Trends 


Children’s Church. Tuesday after- 
noons this Lenten season, children 
come flocking to the Church of the 
Ascens:on, Manhattan. They are 
coming to their own Children’s 
Church, coming to hear Rev. John 
W. Suter Jr. talk to them in simple 
and understandable terms about 
religion and ideals. Their service 
is non-sectarian, has the support 
of five churches working in_ the 
Washington Square ‘<istrict—First 
Presbyterian, Washington Square 
Methodist, Judson Memorial Bap- 
tist, Grace Church and Church of 
the Ascension. 





Servus Servorum. In 1902, James 
Cash Penney began business with 
one store in Wyoming. Last year 
his 676 stores in 44 states (all ex- 
cept Vermont, Delaware, Rhode 
Island, Florida) did business aggre- 
gating $90,000,000—chiefly small- 
town gear.* Last week he an- 





*During the last year Mr. Penney’s 
business has shown a greater gain than 
any other well-known chain stores except 
F. & W. Grand. 





nounced a gift of half a million 
dollars to construct a building con- 
taining 100 small apartments to be 
occupied, rent-free, by aged Evan- 
gelical ministers. This home of 
God’s retired servants will be lo- 





N. E. A, 
JAMES CASH PENNEY 
676 stores, 44 states 


cated at Green Cove Springs, Fla., 
on the St. John’s River. Mr. Pen- 
ney’s summer home is in Belle Isle, 
Miami Beach, 


“Sacred Whisker.” Charles I of 
England had his head chopped 
off in 1649. Some one pulled a 
whisker from the chin. That 
whisker became a “sacred” sym- 
bol to be venerated by Anglo- 
Catholics when they celebrated 


“King Charles the Martyr’s Day,’ 
Jan. 30. At this veneration the 
Churchman, upright and _ respect- 
ed Protestant weekly, took another 
crack last week when it reported 
the protest of Dean Howard Chand- 
ler Robbins of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine against “the 
tendency [of Anglo-Catholics] to 
import into America certain Eng- 
lish viewpoints and emphases 
which are alien and exotic.” 


Roumanian Bishopric. The Balkan 
political and war upheavals which 
began some 15 years ago started 
many Roumanian emigrants _to- 
wards the U. S. At the last cen- 
sus (1920) there were 134,318 in 
the U. S., settled mostly in the 
east and east central manufac- 
turing districts. Most of them and 
their children belong to the Rou- 
manian Orthodox Church, which 
until last week had no distinctive 








head here. Reverend Professor 
Lazar Gherman of Manhattan is 
the Archimandrite. But he has 
been functioning under the general 
supervision of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church through its Manhattan 
headquarters. (His home Church 
is in communion with Greek, Rus- 
sian, Serbian and other Eastern 
Orthodox Churches.) Last week 
the Holy Synod in session in Rou- 
mania decided to create a bishopric 
for the U. S., with headquarters in 
Detroit. 


Voyage. Jolly ship-news report- 
ers welcomed home to Hoboken last 
week the U. S. liner Republic. 
Promptly they smelled a delicious 
story of bourgeoisie abroad. The 
stewards, deck-hands, pursers, eager 
to chatter, reported that for 51 
days they had been nursing a party 
of middle-western ministers to and 
from the Holy Land. Gossip in- 
sisted: that the ministers had con- 
ducted five religious services a day; 
that none of the ministers had 
“tipped” during or after the voy- 
age; that several passengers re- 
fused to leave the ship because it 
had returned home one day sooner 
than the contract called for; that 


cabins had been cluttered with 
bottles of water from the River 
Jordan, from Red, Dead, Galilee 


Seas (bidding, at the end of the 
trip, sent the price per bottle to 
50c); that at Constantinople many 
failed to see the mosques’ interiors 
because they would not trust their 
shoes to Moslem doormen, 


Catholic Financing. Bonds of the 
$5,000,000 Bavarian diocesan loan 
were offered the U. S. public last 
week. These bonds are against the 
General Union of the Eight Bava- 
rian Dioceses of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Net proceeds of the 
sale will be loaned as needed to the 
Bavarian dioceses against first 
mortgages on Church property or 
against approved collateral of equal 


value. This financing is considered 
an innovation in Catholic Church 
affairs. 


“Damned Souls.” Two expected 
reactions came during the week 
from the self-organization of eleven 
University of Rochester under- 
graduates into a “Damned Souls” 
society (TIME, March 15). The 
student newspaper, The Campus, 
published an editorial crying, need- 
lessly, that the “Damned Souls 
were not representative of the 
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Could you go to Europe and speak well 
enough to be understood by customs and 
railway officials, hotel people, taxi-drivers, 
waiters? Everybody should be able to talk 
and read a foreign language--either for 
enjoyment in traveling, for general culture, 


or for business reasons. Can you? 


Parlez-vous francais? 
Sprechen Sie deutsch? 


¢éHabla usted espanol? 
Parlate italiano? 








If not, how would you like to learn quickly and 
easily—the way children do? 


REMARKABLY 

simple new method of 
teaching languages now en- 
ables you to speak and read 
French, German, Spanish or 
Italian in a short time— 
without once translating or 
referring toa dictionary! Not 
a word of English in any 
lesson—yet you learn a for- 
eign language at sight, and 
understand it. 


This revolutionary method 
is based on the natural way 
in which children learn lan- 
guages, by “mental absorption.’ 
You know how quickly a foreigner’s 
child—even only five years old—will 
“pick up” English from his American 
playmates, and be speaking fluently, 
while his parents are still struggling 
to express the simplest thoughts. 

Well, the Pelman Method of Lan- 
guage Instruction is built upon the 
principle that this child uses instinc- 
tively. Just like a child learning to 
—_ you do not bother at first 
about grammar, syntax, or any of 
the other stumbling blocks that make 
ordinary methods of language study 
so difficult and discouraging. In- 
stead, you learn from the very first 
lesson how to use the language itself— 
you learn progressively how to say just what 
you want to say—you rapidly acquire the 
habit of using the new words, the meaning of 
which you understand at sight as you go 
along. When you can speak, read and under- 
stand others readily, then—and then only 
—you get the knowledge of grammar you 
need in a new, simple way, which makes 
it both easy and very interesting. 


Why You Can Read 
Another Language At Sight 


If somebody told you to read a foreign 
newspaper at sight you would probably say: 
Impossible! Why, I don’t know a word of 


’ 





Guarantee 


Every Pelman Language Course is 


taught with the absolute guarantee 
that if you are not completely satis- 
fied after completing it, your tuition 
will be at once refunded on demand. 
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any language but English!” Yet, amazing 
as it may seem, the fact is that you do 
actually know hundreds of words in 
French, Spanish, German and Italian which 
are almost identical with words in English. 

What does this mean? Simply that you 
already have a start toward learning any 
foreign language you choose, by the sim- 
plest, most efficient method ever invented, 

The Pelman Method is the only one which 
has ever made full use of,this amazing fact, 
yet the similarity of words in the principal 
languages is the obvious foundation of lan- 
guage teaching. Let us see how this revolu- 
tionary discovery works outin —— case. 

Suppose, for example, that you have decid- 
ed to learn French, (The Pelman method 
works just as simply with other languages.) 
When you open the first lesson of the Pel- 
man method, you will be surprised to see not 
a single word of explanation in English. But 
you soon realize that no Englishis necessary. 
You find that you already know enough 
French words to start—words that are almost 
the same in E-nglish—and that you can easily 
discover the meaning of the unfamiliar 
French words by the way they “fit in” with 
the ones you recognize at sight. 


Speak Well and Understand 
Perfectly — In a Short Time 


By means of this revolutionary system, 
within a short time you will be able 
to read books and newspapers in the 
language you have chosen. Almost before 
you realize it, you will find yourself able 


to speak that language more fluently than 


students who have studied it for 
years in the toilsome “‘grammar- 
first”” way. 

This is no exaggeration. In 
England,where this wonderful new 
method was originated, tens of 
thousands of people have found 
that it makes foreign languages as- 
tonishingly easy to learn. In 
America, this success was at once 
duplicated. It is by far the most 
practical and sensible way to learn 
French, Spanish, German and 
Italian. 

One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of this system is that correct 
pronunciation and accent are taught 
from the very first lesson, by a 
remarkable new invention that 
makes this part of your progress astonish- 
ingly easy. 


Send for Free Book 


The amazing free book, that is yours for 
the asking, shows you what a real cultural 
benefit, what a wonderful means for pleas- 
ure, it is to have another language at your 
command. This free book will give you a 
convincing demonstration of the method; it 
actually shows you that you can read, af 
sight, a page of the language you decide to 
learn, It shows why it is possible to guaran- 
tee that you willlearneither French, Spanish, 
GermanorlItalian within ashort time, to your 
satisfaction, orit will cost you nothing. Can 
a fairer offer than that be made? Send for 
the book today. It costs you nothing, It 
places you under no obligation. No salesman 
will call upon you. Mail the coupon at once 


The Pelman Language Institute 


Approved as a correspondence school under the 
laws of the State of New York. 


Dept. L-662, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


The Pelman Language Institute 
Dept. L-662, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me full information about 
the Pelman System of Language Instruction. 
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student body. And the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Atheism took advantage of pub- 
licity to say that similar societies 
would be organized at other schools, 
specifically at Yale, whose charter 
provides that it shall “fit: young 
men for service in church and civil 
state.” The A. A. A. A. claims 
that many university professors are 
atheists. 


Religious Art 


Religious art, in modern times, 
has fallen from the liveliness of 
the Refiaissance, when religion was 
civilizatioi afid men brought a 
homely vitality to their church art. 
John Singer Sargeiit’s* symbolic 
series of world religious history on 
the walls of the Boston Public 
Library is almost everywhere con- 
sidered among the best of modern 
religious work.t At present Archi- 
tect Ralph Adams Cram is working 
on a design for a sports window 
for the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. His depiction of polo, golf, 
tennis, baseball, steeplechasing, cy- 
cling, handbaH, swimming, gym- 
nastics, yachting, bowling, billiards, 


horse ype 2 rowing, track ath- 
letics, football, skating, hockey, 
soccer, fencing, wrestling, pole 


vaulting, boxing, trap shooting and 
motor boating is being hooted at, 
for lack of realism meets not with 
the approval of everyone. Charles 
C. Marshall, Manhattan lawyer and 
trustee of the Episcopal Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin, last week 
flayed the idea in a letter to the 
Churchman: “If that [sporting] 
life is to be symbolized in it [the 
Cathedral], then the genius of the 
architect should find some way of 
connecting it in expression with the 
sacramental life. The architect’s 
design peculiarly subject to that 
curse of bad art—incongruity. ... 

“Even the Medieval Church felt 
the incongruity of such [mundane] 
decorations and invented the solemn 
theory that the carved grotesquery 
(gargoyles, dragons, animals and 
devils) was intended to represent 
evil s»irits turned by divine power 
into stone. But it is inconceivable 
that any such theory can justify 
Mr. Cram’s design. If the plea 
is that the pugilists and the jockeys 
have been turned into stained glass 
by an angry God, it is rather hard 
on sports. If the plea is that 
churchmen play billiards and shoot 
at pigeons, it is superfluous. They 
do, and they do many other things 
that ought not to be represented on 
cathedral windows.” 





*He cied a bachelor April 15 or lasv 
year (Time, April 27) in London, where 
he had made his home since 1884, although 


of American parentage. Just now his 
sisters are erecting in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s, London, a large bronze crucifix 


in his memory. It represents Christ hold- 
ing a chalice, with a figure on either side. 
He designed it for the Boston library. 
7Jews consider his portrayal of the 
synagog as a fallen, ineffectual institution, 


a libel on their religion. Vandals _be- 
fouled this particular mural with ink 
some years back. 
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Cinema Hunt 


For pleasure primarily, but also 
to supply the American Museum 
of National History with habitat 
groups of African fauna and to 
make a cinematic volume on nat- 
ural history, George (Kodaks) 
Eastman of Rochester, N. /Y., 
sailed last week from Manhattan 
for Mombasa and the African in- 
terior, accompanied by technicians 
of the Museum, armed with a 
battery of his cinema cameras in 


several sizes. He expected to be 
joined in France by that inde- 
fatigable pair of sportsman- 


explorers, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Ethan 
Akeley.* At quarrying with a 
camera, Mr. Eastman is no novice. 
For years his humane-hunting 
grounds have been the Far West 


and Canada. Other comrades on 
this trip: Audley D. Stewart, 
able Rochester medico, Daniel B. 


Pomeroy, genial New York banker 
(cousin of the late Henry Pom- 
eroy Davison). . 


Lizards 


Last week another merchant was 
stricken with natural history fever. 
His case was more virulent than 
those of Mr. James Simpson of 
Chicago and Mr. Walter P. Chrys- 
ler (TIME, March 8), who respec- 
tively financed but did not accom- 
pany the Roosevelt-Field Museum 
trip for Ovis poli (just returned 
from Turkestan) and the Smith- 
sonian Institution trip for live wild 
creatures (just 
Africa). Mr. Jesse Metcalf of 
Manhattan, manufacturer of wool- 
ens (Metcalf Bros. & Co.), is to 
be not only the financier but the 
leader of a Bronx Zoo trip to the 
Dutch East Indies, to the island 
of Komodo in particular. Mr. and 

*The present, the second Mrs. Akeley, 
was Miss Mary Lee Jobe, stalwart moun- 
tain climber (for whom was named Jobe 
Mountain in the Canadian Rockies). She 
married Explorer Akeley in October, 1924, 
he being 60, she 38 (Time, Oct. 27, 1924, 
MILESTONES). This will be her first trip 
to Africa; she will shoot only with a 
camera. 

The first 
Denning of 
companied Mr. 


Mrs. Akeley was Delia J. 
Beaver Dam, Wis. She ac- 
Akeley to Africa in 1905, 
three years after their marriage; again 
in 1909, when they met Theodore Roose- 
velt’s safari. She learned to shoot expertly, 
killed the biggest elephants both trips. 
On the second trip, she saved her hus- 
band’s life on the “elephant-infested” slopes 
of Mt. Kenya where he had been gored 
by a bull pachyderm, abandoned by his 
blacks. In 1923 Explorer Akeley went 
again to Africa. She did not. accompany 
him but obtained a divorce in Chicago, 
charging cruelty. Then she went to Africa 
alone, crossed it from east to west with 
only native porters for company, bagging 


big game for the Brooklyn Museum. This 
summer she too will be in Africa again, 
a quiet, gray-haired woman of slight 


physique serving science in African jungles. 


By day, on the march, she wears pith 
helmet, riding breeches, puttees;: in the 
evening, has her boudoir tent pitched, 


changes to a silk negligee 


embarked for “ 





Mrs. Metcalf are to be accompanied 
by Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, 
assistant director of the American 
Museum of Natural History, and 


Mrs. Murphy. They are to depart, 
by chartered schooner, in the sum- 
mer. 

Like the Roosevelts, these hunts- 
men will seek an almost fabulous 
creature. Like Dr. Mann of the 
Smithsonian forces, they will try 
to take the creature alive as well 
as dead. It is an anachronism from 
the age of reptiles that they have 
in mind—a lizard that is known 
to grow to the size of a crocodile, 
that is, 18 to 21 feet long; a carni- 
vore, a night prowler, a fleet trav- 
eler on large but silent feet, which 
raise his snaky chest and belly 
clear of the ground. He is called 
“boeaja darat” and “land croco- 
dile” by the Dutch, who have shot 
him as long as 12 feet. He is an 
object of abject terror among the 
island natives because of his habit 
of devouring his food with fero- 
cious nocturnal noises. He is fairly 
easy to hunt, being deaf. He is, 
scientists believe, a cousin of the 
smaller monitor lizard (ravager 
of crocodile eggs) which the Smith- 
sonian men hope to get in Africa; 
that is, of the family Varanus. If 
found he will be called Varanus 
komodensis, last of the great race 
of dinosaurs. 


A New Element 
For five years, Dr. 
Hopkins, professor of inorganic 
chemistry at the University of 
Illinois, had been searching through 


B. Smith 


a gathering of old friends and 
nodding acquaintances to discover 
one of five strangers that rea- 


son told him must be present. It 
was a rather large gathering, 92 
individuals by hypothetical count. 
He had them all assembled in the 
university’s rare earths laboratory, 
and his procedure was to isolate 
them one by one, scrutinize them 
closely, and put them to one side 
positively identified as Oxygen, 
Gold, Barium, Chlorine, etc., etce.— 
old friends—or as Ytterbium, Lut- 
ecium, Praseodymiumn, etc., etc.—in- 
dividuals that are rarely seen and 
have been introduced to science 
comparatively recently. 

When he came to scrutinize 
Nos. 60 and 62, two metallic mem- 
bers of the gathering, named 
Neodymium and Samarium re- 
spectively, he detected a presence 
fainty visible between them. Bring- 
ing them further out into the open— 
he was working with X-rays and 
used delicate refining methods to 
isolate the two metals that he 
wished to examine more closely— 
he clearly beheld this intervening 
shadow. It appeared in the wave- 
length spectra of Nos. 60 and 62 
as a line that belonged to neither 
yet was identical in both. Forth- 
with, though he had no lump of 
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SELECTING COMMITTEE OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INc. 













WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 





You.can now subscribe to the 


best new books— 
just as you do to a magazine 


THE BEST NEW BOOK EACH MONTH IS 


SELECTED BY THIS COMMITTEE AND 
SENT YOU REGULARLY ON APPROVAL. 






=\JHINK over the last few years. 
ey How often have outstanding 
Y books appeared, widely discussed 
Nf and widely recommended, books 
WOSBAY you were really anxious to read 
and fully intended to read when you “got 
around to it,” but which nevertheless you 
missed! “hy is it you disappoint yourself so 
frequently in this way? 
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The true reason lies in your habits of book- 
buying. Through carelessness, or through the 
driving circumstances of a busy life,you simply 
overlook obtaining books that you really want 
to read. Or you live in a district remote from 
bookstores, where it is impossible to get the 
best new books without difficulty. 


This need be true no longer. A unique serv- 
ice has been organized, which will deliver to 
you every month, without effort or trouble on your 
part, the best book of that month, whether fiction 
or non-fiction. And if the book you receive 
is not one you would have chosen yourself, 
you may exchange it for a book you prefer, from 
a list of other new books that are recom- 
mended. In this way, automatically, you keep 
abreast of the best literature of the day. 


These ‘‘best books” are chosen for ae pica 
the books of all publishers, by a group of un- 
biased critics and writers, whose judgment as 
to books and whose catholicity of taste have 
been demonstrated for many years before the 
public. The members of this Selecting Com- 
mittee, who have agreed to perform this serv 
ice, are listed above.. With each book sent 
there is always included some interesting 


comment by a member of the committee, 
upon the book and the author. 


The price at which the books are billed to 
you is in every case the publisher's retail 
price. There are no extra charges for the 
service, 

A very interesting prospectus has been pre- 
pared, explaining the many conveniences of 
this plan. This prospectus will convince you 
of several things: that the plan will really en- 
able you always to “keep up” with the best 
of the new books; that you will never again, 
through carelessness, miss books you are 
anxious to read; that the recommendations 
of this unbiased committee will guide you in 
obtaining books that are really worth-while; 
that there is no chance of your purchasing 
books that you would not choose to purchase 
anyway; and that, in spite of the many con- 
veniences of the plan, the cost of the books 
you get is no greater than if you purchased 
them yourself. 

Send for this prospectus, using the coupon 
below or a letter. Your request will involve 


you in no obligation to subscribe. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th St. Dept. 23 New York, N.Y. 













BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 23, New York, N.Y. 








Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining the 
details of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. Thisrequest 
involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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new metal in his hand, he was able 
to announce that he had discovered 
Element No. 61—one of the five 
unknowns predicted by Science’s 
periodic arrangement of all the 92 
elements.* 

All matter is composed of elect- 
ric particles. The new element 
is not a mysterious, incalculable 
of matter, but an ar- 
protons and elect- 
different from all other ar- 
rangements. Dr. Hopkins gave it 
no name for the time being, just 
no name for the time being, just No. 
61.+ He knew that it was metallic; 
that its atomic weight would prove 
to be 144.3 and 150.4 
(the weights of 60 and 62). But 
he could not demonstrate its pro- 
perties, value, having only 
a trace of it in the _ half-ounce 
morsel to which he had _ reduced 
his original 400 pounds of rare 
earth ores in his search. Scien- 
tists hailed him, particularly his 
countrymen. Though 
throughout the world are  con- 
stantly searching for the remain- 
ing unknown elements, no other 
elemental discovery has been made 
since Hafnium, No. 72, in 1923, 
at Copenhagen, by Chemists 
Coster and Hevesy. And never be- 
element been 


new kind 


rangement of 
rons 


between 


uses, 


laboratories 


fore has a new 


first discovered in a U. S. labora- 
tory. It may well mean for Dr. 
Hopkins, they said, the $40,000 
Nobel chemistry prize in 1926, 
an honor won by no other U. S. 
chemist save Professor Theodore 
Richards in 1914 for work on 
atomic weights. 


*About 60 years ago, it was found that 
the elements can be arranged by their 
atomic weights in a rectangular table such 
that kindred elements fall under one another 
in fairly regular columns spaced approxi- 
mately in correspondence with their varying 
family properties. The pattern of this 
table is so definite that units missing from 
it were predicted—as to atomic weights and 
properties—and the predictions later  veri- 
fied by discoveries. It is so definite that 
the number of possible elements was fixed 
by it at 92. Yet this periodic table is not 
absolutely satisfactory; one or two of the 
elements have to be warped into their theo- 
retic positions. Undoubtedly some un- 
known factor operates to make the warping 
necessary. The table begins, in the upper 
left-hand corner, with hydrogen, leaving 
space for no lighter element. It is inter- 
esting to recall that the Russian, Mendele- 
eff, who was one of the discoverers of the 
table (1869) and by its aid a most suc- 
cessful prophet of new elements, predicted 
later that two elements lighter than hydro- 
gen would some day be found, component 
gases of the extra-terrestrial, inter-material 
“ether.” No such element has yet been 
found, but last autumn Capt. T. J. J. See, 
of the Mare Island (Calif.) naval base, pro- 
posed, on a basis of known facts about 
atomic structure, the existence and prop- 
erties of a “world gas” 47 billion times 
less dense than hydrogen, with particles 
1,000 times smaller than hydrogen mole- 
cules (Time, Oct. 12). 

+It was suggested that he name it LIllinium 
after the place of discovery. 
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Bottomless Pit 


Beside a bend in the Smoky Hill 
River, near Sharon Springs, Kan., 
a white cow observed one of last 
week’s ruminatively as 
was her wont. But she never fin- 
ished that morning’s cud. At 7 
o’clock the ground yawned beneath 
her with a rumbling roar and she 
was swallowea up, with a section 
of her pasture, into the bowels of 
the earth. That at least was what 
people thought had happened to 
the cow. 


sunrises, 


A farmer’s daughter heard the 
noise, saw a bluish cloud of smoke 
An investigating party be- 
hole in the earth 50 feet 
wide descending conically into 
blackness. As _ hours this 
fissure sucked in the adjacent 
ground for 300 feet around, gap- 
ing out into the dry, sandy river- 
bed. Out of the bottom darkness, 
pale greenish waters later welled 
up and there was the white cow’s 
body floating upon them, 100 feet 
Sulphur fumes 


ascend. 
held a 


passed, 


below ground level. 
arose. 

State geologists sped to the 
scene, not knowing beforehand 
whether to attribute the subsidence 
to dissolving limestone strata over 
subterranean caverns, or to some 
extinct voleano’s clearing its throat 
swallowing. When Geologist 
G. S. Lambert arrived, the volcano 
theory was discarded. He called 
attention to the nature of a round 
lake some six miles away, called 
Old Maid’s Pool. From its for- 
mation, it had evidently come into 
existence just the 
way the new pool had been formed. 
He remarked the presence of much 
gypsum and calcite in the region, 
two minerals soluble in water. He 
pointed out that there must be a 
sheet of subterranean water in 
the locality. since wells have to 
go down only 10 to 40 feet. Finally, 
he pounced upon a sink hole they 
showed him only a few hundred 
feet from the white cow’s _ sul- 
phurous swimming hole. This hole 
was only just big enough to admit 
the body of a cow, but a local 
ranchman had lately dropped a 
small herd of dead cattle into it one 
by one. That accounted for the 
white cow, and the white cow ap- 
peared to prove the subterranean 
cavern theory of the subsidence. 
Geologist Lambert warned that the 
cavernous area might extend wide- 
ly, lying perhaps under the town 
of Sharon Springs. When more 
rock dissolved, the town might 
some day sink. 


and 


years ago in 


| 
{ 
| 
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THE PRESS 


Newspaperman 


As he stalked the earth last 
week, Death visited Monrovia Bay 
off the coast of Liberia, Africa. 
There he found a man who had 
lived almost two years beyond the 
scriptural three score and ten, a 
bristly-bearded old man in_horn- 
rimmed spectacles on board a quiet 
yacht. Death took him, took Ed- 
ward Wryllis Scripps, founder of 
the Scripps-Howard chain of news. 
papers, whose address during his 
failing last years had been, “On 
Board S. S. Ohio, abroad on the 
waters of the world.” 

His land home was at Miramar, 
Calif., a 10,000-acre ranch, the 
natural rugged beauty of which he 
had been careful to preserve much 
as he preserved his own natural 
strength and powers from the de- 
bility that riches and _ refinement 
often breed. He had started life 
as a poor boy, an English book- 
Linder’s 13th child. He had gone 
to the public schools of Rushville, 
ill., worked on the family farm, 
then gone,’ at 18, to be his half- 
brothers’ office boy on the Detroit 
Tribune for $3 a week. 

There was a strong journalistic 
tradition in the Scripps family. 
The boy’s grandfather had_pub- 
lished the London Literary Gazette. 
His great-uncle had published one 
of Illinois’ first weekly newspapers. 
A cousin of his father’s, John 
Locke Scripps, had founded the 
Chicago Tribune with Joseph 
Medill. 

In 1873, the Detroit Tribune was 
burned out, and the outspoken tab- 
loid News rose from its ashes. 
Edward Scripps worked up_ in 
three years from newsboy to leg- 
islative reporter. His sister Ellen 
Browning Scripps (TIMgE, Feb. 22, 
EDUCATION) joined the family 
group as rewriter and condenser. 
In after years, Edward was to 
remain very close to this sister 
throughout all his activities. 

By 1878 he felt enough of a 
journalist to ask his half-brothers 
for $10,000 to start a paper in 
Cleveland, and they thought enough 
of him to produce it. With a 
dinky little engine, a few boxes 
of type, a small hand-me-down 
press, an $18 editorial writer, $20 
business man, $15 humorist, two 
reporters and $12 for himself, he 
started the first U. S. newspaper 
that a laborer or mechanic could 
buy for a cent, a condensed sheet 
for business men, a complete sheet 
for business men’s wives—the 
Penny Press of Cleveland. He re 
solved to “keep close to the peo: 
ple” and ever afterward did _ so, 
not by sensational pandering, croc- 
odile tears or condescension, but by 
keeping himself clear of things not 
near the people, and by remaining 
a gentleman. When he _ handed 
over 24 newspapers that he had 
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Stranger report hath no man found than this— 


The 
Scriptures 


from 
the 


D2? you realize that many books budding of the rod of Joseph. In 












THE O28 DER OF ALL THE were lost or rejected from the the latter you will discover the story 
BOOKS CONTAiNED HERE compilation of the Bible? They are of the boyhood of Jesus; how He 
ary called the Apocryphal Scriptures. worked with Joseph at the carpentry 
Protevangelion The whereabouts, the sources, the trade; His schooldays and play mates. 
1. Infancy testimony of these writings has been Here is a writing attributed to Nico- 
2. Infancy one of the great mysteries of the demus, formerly called THE ACTS 





Christian Era. 





OF PONTIUS PILATE, recording 
= , what others saw or heard or believed 
There is a famous legend that the about the Trial, Crucifixion and 
early church authorities met in a 
council at Nice to select the canonical 
writings. ‘There was so much argu- 
ment that they finally decided to 
seek Divine help in the selection. 


Christ and Abgarus 
Nicodemus 

The Original Apostles’ Creed 
Laodiceans 

Paul and Seneca 

Paul and Thecla 

1. Clement 

2. Clement 







Resurrection. 






Then, also BARNABAS—the rich 


real estate man who became a travell- 













Barnabas So they put all the writings unde: ing companion of Paul—wrote a 
Ephesians the table and prayed that those wonderful account of what he knew 
Magnesians oy, to = retained should get and believed about Christianity a 
Trallians + dda pra the Aa sets prc Red gm book in fifteen fine chapters. CLEM- 
omans ereupon occ ed and esultec AIT? atone } iSite a : ; 
Philadelphians the Bible. According to this legend ENT cites pr of after pr of of the 
Smyrnaeans the books which you will find here resurrection of the human body. 
Polycarp vere among those which remained IGNATIUS with his illuminating 
Philip pians under the table! letters, reveals a personality and 







ability reminiscent of Paul. And the 


Here are THE BOOK OF MARY visions of HERMAS constitute 


1. Hermas—Visions 
2. Hermas—Commands 










Missing 
Bible! 





Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christin America: 
“. .. this valuable volume The 
Lost Books of the Bible. Atis in- 
deed a very desirable work to have 
and one which I shall consult with 
profit and recommend to others.” 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
Wake: 
. . except the Holy Scriptures 
there is nothing else remaining of 
the truly genuine Christian an- 
tiquity... they [the é writings in 


“The Lost Books of the Bible”) 





contain all that can be depended 
upon of the most primitive fathers 
who had the aavantage of living 
in the apostolic times, of hearing 
the Apostles, and conversing with 


’ 


them. . 
THE NATION, in an editorial, 
Feb. 17, 1926, referring to the 
announcement of The Lost 
Buoks of the Bible said: 






3. Hermas=Similitudes and THE BOOK OF INFANCY. saat tealinds. "abienobendle eh oe vs .. will do more for the < vuse of 
7 n the former you will fin vivid, esas = ‘5 See sp liberalism in theology than all the 
The Letters of Herod and Pilate detailed accounts of the family life great human problems of love and experts who offered their services 
32 of Mary, her marriage, and the divorce. at Dayton.” 
IMustrations! PPro, 
es an P * Pil 9 od 
> 
> ontius Filate s own version 
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ha of the Trial and Crucifixion 






In the back of this volume you wili come upon 
personal letters that passed between Herod, the 
King of Judea who ordered the execution of 
John the Baptist, and Pontius Pilate, the Roman 
Governor of Jerusalem. The letters were written 
just after the Trial and Crucifixion of Christ 
They show what stirring days they were; and 
what a tremendous impression the Tragedy of 
Jesus made on the minds of the people who were 
living under the Roman Empire at the time. 
There is no event in the world’s history that 
compares in intensity, or dramatic swiftness 
or results with these events. 


On Approval! 


This volume is well bound in deep purple cloth. 
At the head of each book there is a fascinating 
account of the history and source of the writing, 
and where it was found. 

If you are not entirely satisfied you can return 
the copy within a week and your payment will 
be refunded without question. 


p~-----cnrnr rs 


Alpha House, Inc., Dep't. 232 
| 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send a copy of The Lost Books of the Bible bound in 
purple cloth. I will pay the postman $2.95 plus a few cents 
postage when he delivers the book. [If payment is enclosed 
herewith book will be sent postpaid]. This request is subject 
to my approval according to your special offer. 


/ 
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on, and change the price to $3.95. Same approval privilege, 
ln 
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Keep Your 
Office Ashless 


Most men are tired of 
messy ashtrays— with their 
offensive stubs and ashes. 
By tens of thousands men 
are turning to Smokador- 
the Ashless Ashstand—the 
clean, all-metal ashstand 
that keeps every bit of 
smoking litter out of sight 
and smell! All matches, 
ashes and stubs drop thru 
the hollow tray to the air- 
tight base below—where 
they are completely smoth- 
ered! No small tray to constantly 
empty—no litter to spill—no 
glass dish to fall and break! Non- 
tipping, non-spilling Smokador- 
always neat and clean— has two 
cleverly-designed SnufferClips to 
hold cigars and cigarettes. Smok- 
ador is finished in dark bronze, 
mahogany, red, olive green, wil- 
low green. $10 50 delivered east of 
the Mississippi; $11, west. If your 
dealer can’t supply a genuine 
Smokador, order direct. Avoid 
imitations. Address Dep’t G. 
SMOKADOR MBG. CO.INC. 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 


ele we oar oorice 


Copyright 1926 Smokador Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Ashstand”. 3 


University 
President 
Offers +++ 


you a professional certifi- 
cate,diploma, or degree by 
systematic home study, 
Leste Glin leas, and you can earn your 
S.B..A.M.,Ph.D., way on the Co-operative 
LLD., PRESI- Plan in day or night 


DENT  sformer classes at the University. 
pt. of J 
Education at Tell us your educational 


Pennsylvania problem and secure expert ad- 
State College, vice on completing your edu- 
and author of cation. Special provisions for 
standard text- those handicapped by failure 
books for teach- to complete high school or 
ers.) college. 

200 accredited Extension and Residence subjects. 
Colleges of Commerce, Education, Liberal Arts, 
and Graduate Work. Expert instructors of the 
spi U. S. Govt Write for illustrated catalog to 
Dept 7-2 and state your problem fully. 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Si 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
nce! —— a $SGOO in spare time. 
' redsare constant: jead- 
ing publishers. ” — 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 


Short-Story Writing 


the Short-Story and sample f THE 
WRITER'S MONTHLY free. Writetoday, 


The Home Corre 
O2, ESENWEIN Dept. 77 ee Caen 
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built up in 15 states, to his son, 
Robert P., four years ago, he asked 
him to do likewise. 

These papers were: Akron Press, 
Baltimore Post, Birmingham, Post, 
Cincinnati Post, Cleveland Press, 
Columbus Citizen, Denver Express, 
El Paso Post, Evansville Press, 
Fort Worth Press, Houston Press, 
Knoxville News, Indianapolis 
Times, Memphis Press, New Mex- 
ico State Tribune, Oklahoma News, 
Pittsburgh Press, San Diego Sun, 
San Francisco Daily News, Terre 
Haute Post, Toledo News Bee, 
Washington Daily News, Youngs: 
town Telegram, Kentucky Post. 

Mr. Scripps’ method of building 
newspapei’s was to lend money to 
promising men—young men—de- 
sirous of entering new publishing 
territory. If they made good, he 
had control of their property and 
policies. If they failed, they might 
pay him back whenever they could. 
He was not an insistent creditor. 
He counted his judgment as much 
a part of the investment as thei 
honor. And it was against his 
instincts to “sell out”; once he had 
built something, he kept it. He 
did not barter, destroy, amalgamate 
and otherwise treat newspapers 
and newspapermen as impersonal 
bits of merchandise in the manner 
of his late contemporary, Publisher 
Munsey. A publisher of the high- 
est order, he remained always a 
newspaperman himself, sticking to 
the platform that he wrote for the 
first issue of the Penny Press: “We 
shall tell no lies about persons or 
policies for love, malice or money 
. .. or fight, lie or wrangle... . 
The newspaper should simply pre- 
sent all the facts.” 


In Alaska 


Up in Alaska on a snow-covered 
field just outside of Fairbanks, 
with its railroad and_ clustered 
wooden buildings, two Fokker 
monoplanes were finally assembled 
last week. Captain George H. 
Wilkins, leader of the U. S. aero 
expedition which is to fly over the 
Polar blind-spot to Spitzbergen 
(TIME, March 15, SCIENCE), called 
to his aides. They were Major 
Thomas G. Lanphier and Lieuten- 
ant Carl B. Eielson, the pilots, 
and A. M. (“Sandy”) Smith. All 
was set for the first tests. But 
Captain Wilkins would not com- 
mence until the crowd of spectators 
—newspapermen, townsmen_ and 
women of Fairbanks—dispersed. 
He was afraid of killing someone. 
So they scattered and the pro- 
pellers were turned over for the 
ffirst time. 

One reporter wrote out a hurried 
despatch: 

“Fairbanks, Alaska, March 11.—The 
thunder of high-powered airplane motors 
rolled across the little town of Fairbanks 
this afternoon and gave audible proof that 
Captain Wilkins and his fellow  avia- 
tors. . .. 

“The two big mohoplanes of the expedi- 
tion were christened this afternoon while 
2,000 persons watched and cheered. The 
larger ship was christened the Detroiter, 
while its smaller sister received the name 
Alaskan. " 

“After the christening ceremony the 
engines on the larger plane were started 
for the first time since they left the 


Wright factory. They responded to the 
starter with a rataplan of cylinder ex. 
plosions that soon mellowed into a _ roar. 
The mechanics said they were satisfied, 
Captain Wilkins announced he would not 
attempt any more ambitious tests, such 
as taxiing across the field, until the crowd 
had _ dispersed. 

“The christening was done by two local 
young women, Miss Genevieve Parker, 
champion dog team driver, and Mrs. Emma 
Delavergne, wife of the Mayor. A be 
ribboned bottle was broken against the 
nose of each machine, but the bottle did 
not contain champagne, which is a lost 
word in Alaska. The odor that came from 
the ruck of glass and red, white and blue 
silk was the odor of aviation gasoline, 
raw and pungent.” 

The reporter was Palmer Hut- 
chinson, correspondent for the 
North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance. He was 28 years old and 
had already created an excellent 
reputation for adventurous report- 
ing and for writing ability. Dur- 
ing the War he had served as 
Gunnery Officer on the Connecti- 
eut. and the Arkansas, was pres- 
ent at the surrender of the Ger- 
man high seas fleet in November, 
1918. This was after his studies 
in Erie, Pa., where his father is 
President of the Erie City Manv- 
facturing Co., and at the University 
of Pennsylvania and Masschusetts 
Institute of Technology. After the 
War he _ wrote extensively on 
naval subjects, hunting and _fish- 
ing, over which he was a recognized 
authority. The Detroit News took 
him on its staff, where for the 
past two years he had been the 


political correspondent. 


When the Polar flyers went to 
Alaska he went too. Every one 
liked him because they knew he 
would report events accurately and 
vividly, because he was _ always 
willing to pitch in helpfully at 
no matter what job. ‘ 

At the landing field at Fair- 
banks he was among the 2,000 
overcoated men and __ fur-clad 
women he wrote about. With them 
he cheered as the Detroit, larger of 
the two Fokkers, roared and taxied 
slowly across the snow. Major 
Lanphier was at the controls, 
Captain Wilkins in the cockpit. 
But the machine went only a few 
feet when the wheels stuck in the 
soft snow. Major Lanphier retard- 
ed the engines, as mechanics ran 
forward to clear the clinging mass 
away. Reporter Hutchinson, eager 
to help, ran up also to kick the 
snow away from the starboard 
wheel. As he worked he held on 
to the landing gear for support, 
his back to the propeller. The 
wheel was free; he waved an 
“all clear”. The motors changed 
from a drone to a roar. They 
were at half speed, tracting @ 
powerful current of freezing alr. 
The sudden blast struck Hutchin- 
son, dazed him. He should have 
stepped forward, away from the 
propeller blades. Instead he turned 
and swayed towards them. A blade 
crunched against his left arm, 
almost severing it at the shoulder. 
The man fell forward. The propel- 
ler slashed against the right side 
of his neck. At the sound of the 
blows Major Lanphier instantly 
cut off the engine. Hutchinson was 
dead, his jugular vein and carotid 
arteries cut through. 
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THE LIFE OFJOSEPH CONRAD’ 
and "THE APPROACH To CONRAD” 


HE story of 

Joseph Con- 

rad’s career is one 

of the most roman- 

tic in the annals of 

literature. Born of 

a noble family in 

Poland, he had an 

unaccountable 

longing for the séa, 

although he had never seen it. 

Once, when he was a little boy, he 

put his finger on a map and said, 

“l shall go there.”” He had pointed 

to the Congo, in deepest Africa. 

In later years he did go there and 

around his experience wrote The 

Heart of Darkness, “the greatest 

piece of descriptive writing,” says 

Ellen Glasgow, “in modern English 
prose.” 

While he was still in his teens he 
made his way to Marseilles and 
shipped as a cabin boy on a sailing 
vessel. For twenty-five years there- 
after the open sea was his home. 
He never spoke English until he 
Was past twenty. He never wrote 
a line until he was almost forty. 


Then, settling down in a quiet corner of 
England—recalling the rare a he 
had been through and the motl#y array of 
men and women he had met in gis wander- 
ings—one after the other he began to write 
his ever-memorable novels. ’ 

Before he died, this retiring’ man—who 
once wrote of himself “I am not a literary 
man”—found himselt acclaimed, dy other 
writers, as the Master of them all! He saw 
his original manuscripts auctioned off for 


For twenty years Conrad sailed 
up and down the Seven Seas. 
The story of his own life excels in 
romance and strangeness even 
his unforgettable novels. If you 
are interested in this great 
Master, send for this sketch of 
his fascinating career. With it 
will be included a very interest- 
ing brochure, ‘“The Approach to 
Conrad,’’ in which twenty critics 
tell how to begin reading Conrad, 
so as to enjoy him the most. 
Both of these will be sent with- 
out cost and without obligation. 
The publishers make this offer 
to get in touch with those who 
love Conrad, and-to acquaint 
them with a completely new 
edition of his works, the Kent 
Edition. 


the incredible sum of $110,998. He saw 
a limited edition of his works, 735 sets, sell 
for over $129,000, simply because he auto- 
graphed them. No other writer, within 
his lifetime, had ever been accorded such 
a tribute. 

“There is no one like him, no one re- 
motely like him,”’ wrote H. L. Mencken. 

“His is the only writing of the last 
twelve years that will enrich the English 
language to any extent,”’ said Galsworthy. 

“Here, surely, if ever, is genius,” r 
exclaimed Hugh Walpole, after reading 
one of his books. 


“How I envy those who are reading 
for the first time,” said Gouverneur 
Morris. 

H. G. Wells, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
John Powys, Mary Austin—and a score 
of other writers too numerous to 
mention—acclaimed him in equally ex- 
travagant terms. 


Do you know Conrad? Do you know 


the story of his life? Have you read any- 


thing about his personality? Have you 
any curiosity about the details of the 
world-wide, voyages he took, how he came 
to write his novels, the men and women who 
were the prototypes of those amazing 
characters who stalk through his pages— 
thieves, murderers, outcasts, wanderers, 
cast up in out-of-the-way places of the 
earth, and there battling out their destiny? 

If you are interested, send for this fasci- 
nating sketch of his life and for the brochure, 
“The Approach to Conrad.” They will be 
sent without cost. The publishers make this 
offer in order to “locate’’ the many scattered 
lovers of Conrad, among TIMES readers, 
in the belief that those who are interested 
in Conrad the man will be interested to 
receive details also of a complete new 
edition of his works, the Kent Edition. 
No obligation, however, is involved in 
sending for these free booklets. You will 
not be bothered by salesmen. You will 
simply receive, with the two booklets, an 
announcement about the characteristics 
of the new edition. 

Mail the coupon below at once for a 
copy of these free booklets, before the 
edition is exhausted. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden City Dept. C-473 New York 
ee a ee 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. C-473, Garden 
City, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation on my part, 
a copy of “Joseph Conrad—A Sketch of His Life” 


and “The Approach to Conrad.” Also send me 
details of the new Kent Edition of Conrad’s Works. 





Isn't it fair to say 
that, on seeing the 
name of KNOx* in 
a hat you are quick 
to grant the quality 


and when you see 
a Knox hat itself, 


you are swift to 
acknowledge the 
style? 


This spring —the Knox ‘Fifth 
Avenue’’, The crown is worn 
with the sides dented well for- 
ward, The brim is quite a 
departure with its shallow roll 
making it doubly useful for it 
can be worn either up or down. 
Priced at eight dollars. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 





EMILE 





MASTER REALIST 


TANA, whom one man called “beastly” and 
N another “stunning”, both meaning to say the 
thing; NANA, idol of Paris, 
courtesan, is only one of the matchless characters 


of Zola. 


same tigress. 


Did he prostitute his genius to gain the attentior 
of the crowd? Did he sell his brilliant mind for i 
writing the obscenities of wicked Paris in the languave 


f its people merely for notoriety? 
Opinions differ upon his sincerity of purpose, but 
all his critics unite in praising the accuracy of his 
pictures. Here is the under side of Paris—of all 
France—described as no other man has ever dared 
describe it. Here are the men and women of a 
passionate race—living and loving as they will in 
spite of society and its laws. 
STRICTLY LIMITED EDITION 

An edition of the works of Emile Zola, taken 
exactly from the complete and literal Lutetian 
Society text, prepared under the personal supervis- 
on of M. Zola, has now been issue? f \merican 
subscribers. Only two thousand and fifty sets have 
een published and the books will not be reissu 

Each volume 





contains an analytical essay 


Zola and his work written by men, themselvy 2 
famous in the literature of the world: Henry z 
Harry Thurston Peck,Guy de Maupassant, Robert H. 
Sherard, George Moore and William Dean Hozveells. 
Fach of the six beautiful volumes has been translated 
by a different man-—each an author renowned in 
his own right. Arthur Symons, A. Teixeira de Mattos, 
Havelock Ellis, Victor Plarr and Earnest Dowson 
FREE Descriptive Brochure 

Nana, L’Assommotr, Piping Hot and ali the other 
titles must be in your library. Clip and mail the 
coupon for the free brochure fully describing this 
finest library eaition of the works of Emile Zola 
The American Anthropological Society, Dept. 13 
45 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation kindly send 
me detailed description of the works of Emile Zola. 


Address 





















Young Editors 


Into Manhattan and up the island 
to Columbia University trooped 
some 600 boys and girls from 
high and junior high schools of 1€ 
states, Canada, the District of 
Columbia and the Canal Zone. 
They trooped to the second annual 
convention of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association, and all 
were editors—editors of The Quest, 
Homespun, The Broadcaster, The 
Lit, The Echoes, The Missile, The 
Review, The Magnet, The Torch, 
The Beacon, The Norm, The Mer- 
cury, The Life, The Arrow, The 
Standard, ete., ete.—school maga- 
zines and newspapers of all sizes, 
kinds, qualities, creeds, colors. Five 
boys had driven all the way from 
Greensboro, S. C., in a small car 
of celebrated make, and before they 
went back they won two prizes 
as proof for their Chamber of 
Commerce that they had not wasted 
gasoline. Marie Louise Reeder of 
Easton, Pa., had the satisfaction 
of being the youngest delegate, 
aged 11. 

They all had copies of their 
publication on hand; _ displayed 
them, entered them in prize com- 
petitions. They listened to speeches, 
went to banquets, rode on sight- 
seeing busses, explored metropoli- 
tan newspaper plants, went home 
after two days feeling more than 
ever like knowledgeable journalists. 
Delegates from the prize winning 
schools even had the experience 
of editing, in part, one issue of a 
college newspaper (the Columbia 
Spectator). 

Speeches. Before they left 
town, they laid eyes upon dapper 
Julian Starkweather Mason, editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
heard him earnestly declare that 
their papers were “far better than 
college papers of a generation ago, 
and better than most of the news- 
papers throughout the country.” 
They learned that it was “a heart- 
ening thing for us newspapermen 
to have such high school publica- 
tions and students as you, who will 
come miles to hear practical news- 


paper people talk.” They learned 
that there are exciting moments 
in newspaper offices and _ that, 


for Editor Mason, “these moments 
are full of loyalty, service and 
enterprise.” 

Louis Wiley, shrewd business 
manager of the New York Times, 
told them that “co-operation is the 
important reason for modern prog- 


ress.” Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds of 
Columbia Teachers’ College told 
them that “America is the first 
country in the world that has 
dared to educate all of her peo- 
ple. When I went to school 
I was educated so that I could 


get a good job and make a lot 
of money. You young folks today 
are educated instead to make your 


contributions to the great experi 
ment of democracy.., . < 


Prizes. A committee of women 
teachers examined the 438 _ publi- 
cations submitted and awarded 
silver loving cups—in_ various 
classes—to Central High School, 


Minneapolis; North High School, 
Minneapolis; Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J.; Central High 
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School, Greensboro, N. C. (two 
prizes—for newspaper, for maga- 
zines); Western Reserve Academy, 
Hudson, Ohio; Junior High School 
No. 2, Trenton, N. J.; Nashua 
Junior High School, Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; Philadelphia Normal 
School; Junior Teachers’ College, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


The young editors’ parents re- 
joiced to read a tabulation of part 
of a survey being conducted by 
Instructor Raymond D. Lawrence 
of the University of Oregon School 
of Journalism. He showed that of 


25-odd thousand people who had 
been considered sufficiently emi- 
nent for inclusion in the _ 1924 


Who’s Who, 2,350 (or one-eleventh 
of the whole number) had come to 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Six Days 

Daisy, Daisy, 
swer, do; 

I’m half crazy, all for the love of 
you. 

It won’t be a stylish marriage, 

We can’t afford a carriage, 

But yowd look sweet upon the 
seat 


Of a bicycle built for two... 


give me your an- 


So they sang in the days when 
a ride on a bicycle was a thrilling 
and fashionable experience. Bi- 
eycles are still ridden. Last week 
an enormous crowd in Madison 
Square Garden gathered to see the 
most famous pedalers of this de- 
cade start on a race that was to 
last six days. 

Their bicycles were not built for 
two. Taut skeletons of aluminum 
and steel, so light that they can 
be lifted on a stiff forefinger, so 
strong that they can endure ter- 
rific smashes, their racing bicycles 
reveal what a strenuous age has 
done to an engine once fitted for 
leisured lovemaking and connubial 
perambulation. The wiry men who 
rode them did not all look sweet 
upon the seats; their faces, as they 
swept around the track for the 
first lap, presented a jumbled cin- 
ema of anxiety, hope, fear, feroci- 
ty and desperate determination. 
Two to a team, they relieved one 
another periodically. There was 
Reggie McNamara, staunch vet- 
eran of uncountable races, pedaling 
warily, knowing that the road was 
a long one. Experienced Eddie 
Madden and -Bobby Walthour, too. 
let the young up-and-comers snatch 
the first kudos. There were Dutch- 
men, Frenchmen, Italians, Poles, 
Irishmen and Jews, with names 
like Laequehay, Georgetti, Goosens, 
Stockelynch, Keller, Kockler, Golle, 
Meithe, Bello, Wambst. 

Round and round they went; Me- 
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Namara took the lead, held it for 
hours. Then, out of a jam of 
swirling pedals, Coburn and Petri 
flashed, lapped the field, replaced 
McNamara. The semihysterical in- 
cidents that accompany all endur- 
ance contests began to crop up. 
Three riders were arrested, charged 
with being “public nuisances.” 
They hurried to court, while their 
partners kept their places in the 
flying scrum. A magistrate quite 
properly dismissed the case. 

Admirers in the galleries 
showered their favorite racers with 
bunches of roses, lillies, Cattleya 
orchids. Less gallant spectators 
munched hot frankfurters or 
stretched themselves at length and 
snored sottishly till wakened by the 
shouts that meant a sprint, a jam 
or a tumble. Georgetti, the Italian, 
blew out a tire, catapulted to the 
track. “He is dead,” an individual 
in a plaid suit asserted solemnly. 
Georgetti was already riding on. 
Four riders went down on a 
corner. One did not get up. It 
was Bobby Walthour. He had 
broken his collar-bone. 

Round and round and round. The 
hours merged into nights, the 
nights into days, until all nights 
and days were one, an _ endless 
circle coiling round and_ round, 
until past, present, future, became 
only a, chain-driven wheel rotating 
under the arena roof. Who could 
tell tomorrow from yesterday? Not 
the pedaling juggernauts. For all 
they knew, Time had reversed its 
gears and left them to pump on 


and on into the past. Douglas 
Fairbanks offered $200 for a 
sprint; Mary Pickford’s starry 


gaze followed a little wearily the 
incessant circlers. A bronzed well- 
dressed little man kept jumping 
up and down in his seat. It was 
Theodore Roosevelt, back from 
hunting the Ovis poli. He studied 
his program and laughed at some 
of the names. Were Grimm and 
Winter freezing the others out? 
What about the good team of Egg 
and Eaton? Yes, they were badly 
scrambled, he was _ told. He 
smirked briefly and recomposed his 
face. His father, he reminded 
himself hastily, would never have 
laughed at a pun like that. 

Now McNamara was out in front 
again. It was the 125th hour and 
the end was just around a few 
thousand more corners. 

He rode on. Not lightly had he 
won his name—the Iron Man. His 
legs, his nerves, were as ferrous as 
the machine under him. If he was 
to win he must sprint, and he 
must time his sprint perfectly. 
He was out in front now, pedaling 
like a maniac. Georgetti ‘relieved 
him. Eggt was at Georgetti’s 
shoulder. McNamara relieved Georg- 
etti, A pistol cracked—McNamara 
had won his third successive six- 
day race (2,109 miles). And the 
Beckman-Stockholm team was sec- 
ond. Wambst-Lacquehay, Walker- 
McBeath, Grimm-Winter—t hird, 
fourth and fifth—tumbled into their 
pits, having done their furious best 
for 146 hours to win some of 
the prize money so that some day 
perhaps they would be able to 
afford—a carriage. 
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Par 3 


John D. Rockefeller, as all the 
world knows, plays golf. Uncom- 
plimentary photographs of him in 
his golfing clothes adorn every 
other issue of most Sunday roto- 
gravure sections, and these photo- 
graphs have started a very silly 
idea. They have made _ people 
think that his golf is a joke. When- 
ever an old man is holding up a 
crowded course, putting from one 
side of the hole to the other, or 
standing bent in an interminable 
stance, one golfer will say to an- 
other, “Heavens, don’t drive, Mar- 
jorie! That must be John OD. 
Rockefeller.” Last week Mr. Rock- 
efeller gave answer to his mockers. 
He walked out onto a tee of his 
course at Ormond Beach, Fla., se- 
lected a driver, and chatted for a 
few moments with a lady. Then 
he stooped, bowed his head, and 
struck. The white ball flew 156 
yards to the green, bounded ex- 
uberantly toward the cup. Mr. 
Rockefeller shouted for joy. He 
traversed at a brisk trot the dis- 
tance that separated him from his 
putt. The ball, once more obedient, 
hung on the lip of the cup. He 
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AMERICA’S BEST-KNOWN SHOES 


.W.L.DOUGLAS 


choosing W. L. DouGuas Suors. 


Newest styles, good fit, finest work- 
manship and high quality of leather 
are offered in W. L. DouGtas Suors 
at savings of several dollars per pair. 





Pictured here is one of many new 
Spring models awaiting your selection 
at the W. L. Douglas store or the 
Douglas dealer in your vi inity. 


tapped it in for a par 3, cut a 
caper. 


Spades 


At Rochester, N. Y., one Ernest 
L. Brown joined friends in a bridge 
game, was seen to tremble, heard 
to bid “Seven spades.” No one 
bid “Seven no-trump.”* None 
doubled. Player Brown spread out 
all 13 members of the fat black 
suit; collected, without further 
ado, 378 points—125 for game, 
100 for grand slam, 90 for 5 honors 
in one hand, 63 trick points. 
Friends applauded Player Brown’s 
coolness. Many a_ bridge-player 
upon receiving the rare full-suit 
hand, nervously dissimulates, bids 
but one trick in his suit, loses 
control of the situation through 
conventional bidding (for where 
there is one freak hand there are 
likely to be others). 


*“Seven no-trump” is the only bid 
commonly thought of as surpassing “Seven 
spades.”” Not long ago, however, a Long 
Island, N. Y., player demonstrated the 
fact that the rule book does not prohibit 
a bidder from bidding eight, nine or more 
of a suit which he cannot possibly make 
owing to the limitations of a 52-card pack, 
but which he can voluntarily lose if it 
seems better to take a loss than let his 
opponents score rubber. 


ee — 


HAT PRICE shouldyou 
( pay to get style, fit and 
wear at lowest cost? 


Each year millions of men decide by 


W. L. Douglas’ name and portrait, 


























stamped on every shoe at the factory, 
guarantee the quality and the value. 





Women’s Shoes, Too 
New Spring models that will 
delight women who want 

smart style and best value 


Boys’ Shoes, $4.50 & $5.00 
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Foreman Conant 


Erwin C. Conant is a well-built, 
middle-aged citizen of Massachu- 
setts, having residence in a suburb 
of Boston. His hair is greying. 
He has had to adopt spectacles. He 
likes work and he likes peace. 
Lately he was called to serve on a 
jury that was to decide whether or 
not the Mayor of Chelsea, Mass., 
and 13 others were guilty of con- 
spiracy to violate the national pro- 
hibition act. Unlike many citizens 
Mr. . Conant did not wiggle out 
of his manifest duty. He was im- 
paneled with eleven others, who 
elected him their foreman. For 
six weeks the trial continued. In 
the end, only one of the jurors re- 
mained unconvinced that there had 
been conspiracy; so there was no 
verdict, the jury was discharged 
and the case had to be slated for 
retrial. 


But before he left court, Fore- 
man Conant arose and made an 
impromptu, unexpected speech. He 
said so much in such short space, 
that his words went far beyond 
the courtroom, went abroad to lay 
trial-by-jury as it sometimes op- 
erates today, before the bar of the 
body social. Foreman Conant said: 

“T think all trials should be be- 
fore three judges. ... They keep 
us tied up for six weeks, then stick 
us in that hog-pen upstairs and 


say, ‘Go ahead, give us a verdict.’ 

“Think of asking twelve men, 
picked up from all parts of this 
state, none of them knowing any- 
thing of law, being asked to settle 
a case like this. I am a mechanic. 
I could take an engine apart and 
tell you why it didn’t go, but why 
ask me to remember what scores 
of witnesses have said over a peri- 
od of six weeks? There may be a 
man in the United States who can 
remember what all those witnesses 
said, but that man is not Erwin 
C. Conant. 

“We are kept at work here for 
six weeks on this case. Think of 
the expense to each of the jurymen. 
We get $3 a day. Usually our 
earfares are not paid, that is, they 
are paid only once a week. My 
expenses for attending this trial 
have been higher than $6 a day. 
I don’t care about that. But what 
I object to, and think I have a 
right to object to, is to have to sit in 
a courtroom day after day having my 
time taken up by idiotic objections 
from a lot of attorneys on points 
that don’t amount to that! (snap- 
ping his fingers). 

“What we want to find out is 
the facts. But the attorneys say 
we can’t listen to them. They 
shout: ‘Don’t answer: I object,’ 
before a question is half asked. 

“Does anyone seriously believe 
that a jury can remember all the 
statements made by witnesses for 
six weeks? When men as bright 
as Mr. Williams have to refer to 
their notes all the time when dis- 
cussing the case, how are we sup- 





Shredded 
~ Wheat © 


provides a means for balancing your daily diet 
unexcelled by any other single food. Two crisp, 


nut-brown loaves 


of SHREDDED WHEAT 


combine all the essential BRAN, PROTEINS, 
CARBOHYDRATES and VITAMINS your body 
requires for a day’s nutriment. 


Demand It 


Toasted 


SHREDDED WHEAT is always appetizing— 
always good. But a few moments toasting 
enhance its crispness and bring out the full rich 


aroma of the whole wheat 
for complete taste-tempt- 
ing enjoyment. 

Start now to complete 
the daily ration your 
health requires with 
SHREDDED WHEAT. 


Try It A Week And See 
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posed to remember every word 
when we have no notes? Today | 
asked them to let us have a tran- 
script of the evidence so that we 
could read it, and refresh our recol- 
lection of what was said. Did we 
get it? We did not. It isn’t ac- 
cording to practice, or something 
like that. There is objection to 
our looking at the record... .” 

Thoughtful citizens were careful 
to keep in mind the fact that Fore- 
man Conant had undergone his 
trying experience at a trial that 
was evidently of very legalistically 
technical nature. They were care- 
ful to remember that juries at 
murder trials are called upon to 
exercise moral rather than _intel- 
lectual discrimination. In fine, 
they bore in mind that Foreman 
Conant had flayed but one type of 
juridical procedure. Within that 
scope his comments seemed most 
pertinent. 


MISCELLANY 
“TIME brings all things” 





Fighth 

To the London Daily News, a 
subscriber wrote as follows: “I 
can claim in this example of the 
repetition of ‘that,’ that that that 
that that that that I have under- 
lined immediately precedes, is the 
eighth.” 


Dog 

In Philadelphia, a boy and a 
dog played together. The name 
of the one was Dick McDevitt 
(six years old)*; the name of the 
other was Ruff (an Airedale). 
While they did not actually talk 
to each other, they had found 
that by pats, grimaces and tender 
looks, they could communicate bet- 
ter than much older people. In 
the daytime the great crinkly 
dog padded by the side of the 
boy, whose head barely reached 
his shoulder; at night he curled 
at the foot of the boy’s bed. Noth- 
ing could ever separate them, they 
thought—but something did. It 
was an automobile. It struck Ruff 
while he was crossing the road, 
and after that the Airedale lay 
quite still and never again pawed 
with his leg or sniffed with his 
nose. Dick McDevitt did not under- 
stand what people meant when 
they said the dog was dead. Dead! 
A stupid word; but he repeated 
it to himself until it seemed to 
take on a meaning. His father7 
dug a hole in the ground, and 
asked Dick McDevitt if there was 
anything he wanted to say before 
they put Ruff in it, for it was 
the last time he would ever see 
his friend. “He was a good dog, 
said Dick McDevitt in a clear 
voice, “but he is a dead dog now. 
*Four-year-old Henry McDevitt also rom 
ped with the dog. 

+Judge Harry S. McDevitt, who is pre 
siding at the trial of David L. Marshall, 
charged with killing Anna May Dietrich 
and dismembering her body. 
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32 Foreign Lands 
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SMITH BONDS 


ee years of proven 
safety have resulted in world- 
wide confidence in the First Mort- 
gage Bonds sold by The F. H. 
Smith Company. Thousands of 
men and women, in 48 states and 


32 foreign lands, have bought 
Smith Bonds by mail. 


Invest Your Savings at 7% 


Many of these investors have bought 
Smith Bonds in large amounts. Others 
have bought them under our Investment 
Savings Plan, by making an initial pay- 
ment of 109% or more on a $100, $500 or 
$1,000 bond, and completing the pur- 
chase within 10 months, They get the full 
rate of bond interest on every payment. 


Get Compound Bond Interest 


Of those who use this latter plan a great 
many buy one bond after another, and by 
applying their interest coupons to the pur- 
chase of additional bonds, they get com- 
pound bond interest. 


Smith Bonds are Safe Bonds 


Whether you have much or little to invest, 
current offerings of Smith Bonds will give 
you the strong security of modern, in- 
come-producing city property with the 
liberal yield of 7%. Each issue is pro- 
tected by safeguards that have resulted in 
our record of no Joss to any investor in 53 
years. 

Send your name and address 
on the form below for our 
booklets, “Fifty-three Years 
ele of Proven Safety” and “How 
to Build an Independent Income,” telling 
the facts you will want to know about 
“© Smith Bonds and explaining our In- 
vestment Savings Plan. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 














THE PRESS 
(Continued from p. 30) 


fame and stayed there through 
the pursuit of journalism. 


Treasure Hunt 


Newspaper circulation managers 
sit up late thinking out schemes 
to pique public curiosity. Lately, 
the New York Evening World 
calmly and cleverly ripped a page 
out of society’s playbook, announced 
a $1,000 “treasure hunt.” The 
Evening World’s democratic cli- 
entele had heard about Edward 
of Wales’ crawling on hands and 
knees through alleys in London’s 
Limehouse district, accompanied by 
gorgeously dight female compan- 
ions, nosing out clues to pots of gold. 
They had heard of young swells 
and sylphs of upper Park Ave. 
riding hilariously about Manhat- 
tan in limousines, sending their 
chauffeurs into Pierre’s or Tif- 
fany’s to inquire for neatly en- 
veloped hints that had been left 
there by committees employed to 
entertain them. 

When the Evening World’s first 
treasure hunt edition sizzled off 
the presses, it was met in the 
street by an eager throng of 
typists, bank-runners, cigar clerks 
and jobless wanderers, whose curi- 
osity and appetite for adventure 
were whetted still keener by a 
very actual lust for booty. 

The first clues in the printed 
list were not difficult. Hundreds 
followed them across Park Row 
from the Pulitzer Building into 
trolley cars, taxis and subways 
bound for Union Square (Broad- 
way and 14th St.). On the way 
they puzzled this clue: “Symboli- 
eal term for a branch of the gov- 
ernment (five-letter word).” 

Among the treasure-hunters was 
Charles W. Lind, an employe of 
the N. Y. Telephone Co. One of 
the men in the company had won 
a smaller treasure hunt the Hven- 
ing World had held a fortnight 
before. Lind was bound not to be 
outdone and pondered hard over 
the clues. Reaching Union Square, 
he was still saying to himself, 
“Hmmmm, branch of the govern- 
ment .. . symbolical . .. army? 
Nope, not symbolical. . . . Pork 
barrel? Nope, too many letters... . 
Hmmmm.. .” 

He guessed he would have his 
daily shoe-shine (he is an engaged 
man). Hailing a _ bootblack, he 
seated himself on—a park bench. 
Thought waves began to dizzy 
him: Some strange association of 
ideas was rising up his spine. A 
man came and sat next to him— 
very agitated—on the park bench 
. .. on the bench . bench. Of 
course, a “bench” was a symboli- 
cal term for a branch of the Gov- 
ernment. He furtively slipped_his 
hand under the seat, felt a piece 
of adhesive tape. The tape was 
supporting some small, cold, metal- 
lic object. He wrenched it loose, 








the Evening World’s “magic key,” 
and returned to the Pulitzer Build- 
ing. There he explained to Douglas 
Fairbanks—who had been retained 
for the occasion to hand out the 
$1,000—what sheer luck it was 
that he had happened to be sitting 
on that particular bench, the tenth 
in the row, when he figured out 
the clue. 


MILESTONES 


Married. Miss Elsie de Wolfe, 
61, famed interior decorator, mem- 
ber of the onetime “bachelor girls’ 
triumvirate” (the others being Miss 
Anne Morgan, 53, daughter of the 
late J. P. Morgan;*+ and famed 
authors’ agent, Miss Elisabeth Mar- 
bury, 70), recipient of the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor and of the 
French War Cross; to Sir Charles 
Mendl, 54, Paris Representative of 
Foreign Office News Department; 
at Paris, in the British Consulate. 


Married. James Graham Phelps 
Stokes, 53, noted millionaire So- 
cialist publicist, divorced husband 
of the notorious Communist Rose 
Pastor Stokes (TIME, Oct. 26, MILE 
STONES), brother of able Anson 
Phelps Stokes (Secretary to Yale 
University 1899-1921); to Miss 
Lettice Lee Sands of Manhattan, at 
the Liberal Catholic* Church, Man- 
hattan. 


Divorced. Rockwell Kent, 44, 
famed U. S. painter-author-traveler, 
by the onetime Miss Kathleen 
Whiting of Lanesboro, Mass.; at 
Nice, France. 


Died. Palmer Hutchinson, 28, 
correspondent of the North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance, while 
“covering” the U. S. Aero Ex- 
pedition; hit by an airplane pro- 
peller at Fairbanks, Alaska. (See 
THE PRESS.) 


Died. Congressman Harry L 


*A sect numbering (in Manhattan) but 
80 baptised or confirmed followers 
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Thayer of the 8th Massachusetts 
District, 56, noted leather indus- 
trialist and a former President of 
the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association; at Wakefield, Mass. 


Died. Edward Wyllis Scripps, 72, 
founder of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers; aboard his yacht Ohio, 
off the coast of Liberia; of apo- 
plexy. (See THE PREss.) 


Died. Leopold Schepp, 84, “The 
Cocoanut King,” eccentric million- 
aire philanthropist; at Manhattan. 
As a lad, Mr. Schepp borrowed 18c 
from his mother and_ purchased 
twelve palm-leaf fans which he 
sold for 36¢c on a Third Ave. street- 
car. Soon he had three other boys 
selling fans and was making - $15 
a week. At 27 he had amassed 
$200,000. Before he died, he had 
given away over $5,000,000. 





BUSINESS 


Switts 

Five brothers head and control 
Swift & Co., Chicago packers. 
These five are Louis Franklin, old- 
est and president of the company; 
Charles Henry, Edward Foster and 
Harold Higgins, all vice presidents; 
and George Hastings, who holds 
no official position but keeps up 
his interests. 

For somé years, in corollary to 
the trust-busting proclivities of 
President Roosevelt, the pseudo- 
monopolistic business of Swift & 
Co., of the Armour Co., and of 
the other large packers, lay under 
cloud in the public mind. True, 
they had corralled livestock, slaugh- 
tering and marketing control into 
few hands, had almost ruled the 
meat business of this country. 
Then came the War, during which 
the quintessence of centralized con- 
trol over every commodity was the 
sme qua non of victory, and the 
U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps 
found its rationing problems simpli- 
fied. General Knisgern, Zone Sup- 
ply Officer, stationed at Chicago, 
was especially pleased, placed his 
contracts intelligently, cautiously. 
He wanted a steady supply of food 
for the armies, wanted high auality 
(had his own corps of inspectors 
to make doubly sure), wanted it 
packed according to military needs 
and specifications. 

Millions of pounds of tinned 
bacon (“sowbelly”) went overseas, 
& welcome substitute for the “mon- 
key meat” (“canned willie,” corn 
beef), welcome substitute for the 
“frigo” (frozen beef), welcome sub- 
stitute for the sloppy, though 
nourishing slumgullion of the ra- 


tion. This bacon was not so neatly 
packed, so elegantly handled as 
was the civilian product yet it was 
clean, wholesome, nourishing. Fra- 
grant, crisp, dripping grease, on 
thick white bread. and with a can- 
teen cup full of hot coffee—“Bring 
on your War!” 

In February after the armistice, 
prudent General Knisgern started 
canceling his war contracts; told 
Swift & Co., one of his main sup- 
ply agents, to cease preparing 
Army bacon. But they had about 
five million pounds of pig bellies 
in smoke, could not easily dispose 
of them to the civilian trade. The 
selling price would have been con- 
siderably below the Government 
contract rate, at which Swift & 


Co. had keyed their packing opera- 
tions. The General realized Swift’s 
fairness and willing co-operation 
throughout the War stress, yet had 
to refer money adjustment to a 
Court of Claims; told the company 
to sell the bacon at the best rates 
possible. This they did, at $1,077,- 
386.30 below what the Government 
would have paid them if the bacon 
had been bought for War purposes. 


Swift & Co. filed routine suit 


against the Government in the 
Court of Claims. There Govern- 
ment agents astounded them by 
charging fraudulent conduct. Yet 
the Court decided in favor of the 
packers. Government appeal went 
to the U. S. Supreme Court, and 
over that Court’s decision the five 
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200 National, State and Savings Banks 
Have Invested in These 6% Bonds 


Secured by Real Estate First Mortgages Guaranteed by the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co. (Resources $46,000,000) 


Include these Same Bonds, at the Same Rate of Interest, 
in YOUR List of Investment Securities 


HE 6% real estate bonds investigated and recommended by Tue Battimore 

Trust Company, itself a $65,000,000 bank, have been bought by more than 

200 National Banks, State Banks and Savings Banks in various parts of the 
United States. For each of these bonds a threefold security exists: 


1. The ample capital resources of some well-established mortgage company 
for which Tue Battimore Trust Company acts as Investment Banker. 


2. First mortgages on real estate, each property conservatively appraised 
at 16624 to 200% \of the mortgage granted. (No construction loans; no single-use 


buildings.) 


3. The guarantee of principal and interest, by the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company (resources $46,000,000), and the guarantee of title by the New 
York Title & Mortgage Company (resources $29,000,000) or some other title insurance 
company acceptable to Tue Bavtimore Trust Company. 


The bonds are in $500 and $1,000 denominations, and ‘n 1 to 10-year maturities, to 
yield 6%. Any State tax up to 432 mills is refunded. For further information write 
to the Main Office of Toe Battuwore Trust Company, 25 East Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore, Md, Write for Booklet No. 21 


Orders may be sent to any of the following banks or banking houses: 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY, 2s E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE BALTIMORE.COMPANY .. 


BODELL&CO . 
OWEN DALY & CO. . 
FERRIS & HARDGROVE 


G 

EMIL H. LAMPE .. 
ELLIOTT MAGRAW & CO 
POE & DAVIES 
PRUDENTIAL COMPANY 


WARD, STERNE & CO. 





RAND RAPIDS NATIONAL BANK 


pean eae 52 Cedar St., New York, N.Y. 


10 Weybosset St., Providence, R.L. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Warren, Pa. 


Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SECOND WARD SECURITIES CO., Third and Cedar Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


Dealer inquiries invited 


> JHE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
$7,000,000 





TOTAL RESOURCES 
$65,000,000 
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Is this ques- 

tion a familiar one 

in your filing depart- 

ment? Did you ever search frantic- 

ally for an important letter that 

was buried in a mass of correspond- 

ence, loosely held in a flat folder, the 

index tabs of which had sunk com- 
pletely out of sight? 

If you have experienced all the annoyances 

that such an incident can cause, you are 

naturally looking for a container that will 


lace your filing system on an efficient 
asis. 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


will modernize and “tone up your entire 
files. ‘The index tabs greet you fairly and 
panty as the cabinet drawer is puiled out. 
Always upright in the filing drawer, they 
make reference to the contents quick and 
easy. 

Vertex Pockets have capacity—they expand 
as papers are added. Wo overcrowded flat 
folders to contend with. “Paperoid’”, the 
finest quality red rope stock, is used in their 
manufacture. Vertex Pockets will easily 
outlast twenty manila folders. 


Send the coupon below for a free 
trial Vertex Pocket and prove to 
yourself that there is no such 
word as “‘Lost”’ in a modern filing 
department. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N 
Durable Filing Containers 
925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— — CUT HERE —— — 


Please send for examination and trial a 
free sample of BUSHNELL’S “VERTEX” 
Paperoid File Pocket, as described in March 
22nd TIME. 


oaths OF DIM. . n0cnnesdsccneseeensssese> 
Address see eecceceseccseseces 
Name of Person Inquiring evcescevecce 
Letter size or Legal size desired?.....eeee0+ 

If special size is required, send sample of 


sheet to be filed, and give width and height 
of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. N 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 


brothers of Swift & Co. were hap- 
py last week, for the final decision 
awarded them not only the more 
than million dollars differential on 
War bacon sales in the U. S., but 
also $212,216 more for a potential 
loss on bacon sold in France. 


Dealer—Directors 

On a platform in Detroit last 
January sat a quiet, alert, well- 
dressed man. Close to him sat 
Robert C. Graham, Vice President 
and General Sales Manager of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc. Before him 
in the amphitheatre sat some 3,000 
retail sellers of Dodge motor cars 
and Graham trucks. The quiet, 
alert one had bought out their 
company for $146,000,000 some 
time before (TIME, April 13). He 
was Clarence Dillon of Dillon, Read 
& Co., the Manhattan banking 
house. 

Banker Dillon studied the men 
before him, noted their eager in- 
telligence regarding retail selling. 
An idea came to him and with 
characteristic quickness he _  ex- 
pressed it: Let these dealers be 
represented on the Board of Di- 
rectors of this concern. Let two 
of them be chosen at once. Next 
year let two others replace them. 

The 3,000 cheered. This would 
doubtless be an innovation in U. S. 
business practice. 

Subsequently the first two such 
dealers were recommended for the 
Board and their own acceptance 
was this week announced by E. G. 
Wilmer, Chairman. They were C. M. 
Bishop, General Manager of Bishop, 
McCormick & Bishop of Brooklyn, 
and F. S. Albertson, President of 
the Albertson Motor Co. of Los 
Angeles. Both are “original” Dodge 
dealers, hard workers, good sales- 
men, thoughtful businessmen. 


Represent 


TIME 


“The fastest-growing 
non-fiction magazine 


in the U. S.” 


Write today for full details. 


Agency Division TIME 
Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Listerine 


Back of the skilled advertising of 
Listerine (halitosis, antisepsis) is 
the Lambert Pharmacal Co., of St. 
Louis, with Gerard B. Lambert, 
President. Last week Mr. Lambert 
made a deal that involved more 
than $20,000,000 with Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. and Bond & Goodwin, 
Inc., of Manhattan, who took over 
the assets of the Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co. In the name of the new 
company the word “Listerine” may 
be inserted for its vast trade value. 
Mr. Lambert will hold control. 


LS LT S LEC OTE 


Time, The Weekly News-Magazine. Edi- 
tors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates; Niven Busch, Laird S. Golds- 
borough (Foreign News), Manfred Gott- 
fried (National Affairs), John S. Martin 
(Books). 


Weekly Contributors—Munson Havens, 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Willard T. Ingalls, 
Peter Mathews, Wells Root, Myron Weiss, 
Ascha Parker, Faith E. Willcox. 


Pubiished by Time, Inc., H. R. Luce, 
Pres.; B. Hadden, Sec’y-Treas.; 25 West 
45th St., New York City; and Penton 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Subscription rate, one year, postpaid: In 
the United States and Mexico, $5.00; in 
Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. Circula- 
tion Manager, Roy E. Larsen, Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 


For advertising rates address Robert L. 
Johnson, Advertising Manager, Time, 25 
West 45th St.. New York City. New Eng- 
land representatives, Sweeney & Price, 127 
Federal St., Boston, Mass.; Western rep- 
resentatives, Powers & Stone, 38 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Southern representative, 
F. J. Dusossoit, 1502 Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pacific Coast representa- 
tive, Roger A. Johnstone, Alexander Bldg., 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Sf you 


FIND IT HARD 
TO GET AHEAD 


Send for Booklet 


“WHAT 8% CAN DO” 
{and study Case No. 1} 

You will learn how to gain 

independent means of $16,- 

669 by saving $9,000 at the 

rate of only $50 a month. 
This booklet, written out of the expe- 
rience of this Trust Company, will help 
you solve many personal financial prob- 
lems which have puzzled others and 
which have been solved for them by 
us. Mail the coupon without obli- 
gation. 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8%—$100, $500 and 
$1000 Bonds—Partial Payments Arrang 
Write to, 


Trust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Name..... eovcccecs eeeceesccceces 





LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 2) 


not like her ways. However her whole 
eareer was at stake in meeting Helen— 
small wonder that the temperamental French- 
woman required a stimulant for her nerves. 
I am convinced that the French stars could 
not have reached their heights had they 
dissipated nor be more at home at a cafe 
table. If so, our examples of fine American 
manhood are not so clever, for the French 
beat them with a great handicap. Don’t 
be a poor loser—give credit where credit 
is due (and between you and me what do 
you honestly think of our “clean’’ living 
Americans? Youth is the same the world 
over). 

Keep your eyes open and observe! Stop 
such: insinuations—they are not worthy of 
space in Time. I really believe you owe 
those French tennis stars an apology. How 


about it? 
MARIE V. GUNSON 
New York, N. Y. 


P. S. You know I have recommended TiME 
to so many of my friends, sent my old 
copies to those I thought were looking for 
such a paper. Now, I am not so proud 
of being one of your readers—and it shall 
be quite a while (taking for granted that 
such articles will cease) before I recom- 
mend it again. 


Sirs: 

Your tennis reports on the French- 
American matches in New York and 
Cannes, in your issue of March 1, are not 
worthy of your publication. They smack 
distinctly of the very “yellow-journalism”’ 
of which you accuse Hearst and the “gum- 
chewers’ sheetlets.’”” Some of your readers 
may appreciate your efforts at irony in 
these reports, but American as well as 
French tennis players will resent your dis- 
courteous and wholly unfair reference to 
our French guests and competitors. 

I was not present at the Lenglen-Wills 
match at Cannes, but was close to the 
players in all of the New York matches 
referred to and know whereof I speak. I 
am reliably informed that Miss Wills was 
never within a point of winning the second 
set, nor did I see any of the American 
papers claiming that she “had been cheated 
out of the match by the stupidity of an 
Englishman.” Cyril Tolley was close to 
the line, in the best position to judge the 
ball in the disputed incident which occurred 
in the eighth game with the score 4-3.... 

Your slur at Mile. Lenglen as a “‘brandy- 
drinking Frenchwoman” with a “purple 
face peering like a ribald Nero” is vul- 
garly offensive*, just as your libelous ref- 
erence to Lacoste as a dissipated French- 
man” whose ‘face showed all too clearly 
his partiality for the vices that infect his 
country.” We have known the French 
players for years and there is nothing to 
justify these insults. They are the cleanest 
of sportsmen and clearly outplayed our best 
experts in the recent matches at the Sev- 
enth Regiment Armory... . 

You have given three solid columns to 
verbosely tell in the most offensive manner 
what might have been well told in one. 
Instead of “Sport’’ it should have been 
headed “Slander”. Can you defend it? 


J. PARMLY PARET 
New York, N. Y. 

TIME has the highest respect for 
the tennis players Lacoste, Borotra 
and Brugnon and also for Mlle. 
Lenglen. TIME’s sport writer, de- 
siring to avoid the commonplace, 
endeavored to portray the Lenglen- 
Wills and the  Tilden-Lacoste, 
Richards-Borotra and  Hunter- 
Brugnon matches as seen through 
the eyes of a slow-witted Franco- 
maniac. The writer’s subtlety 
proved to be too fine for Subscrib- 
ers Paret and Gunsen and doubt- 
less for many another honest 
reader. To the writer a thorough- 
going reprimand; and to the able 
French people an apology. TIME 
must avoid not only evil but also 
the appearance of evil.—Ep. 

*These phrases and the ones that follow 


are of course offensive when taken out of 
their context.—Eb. 

































































The American Appraisal Co. 


Public Utilities + Industrials 
SA NATIO 


DISCLOSED BY 
A QUESTIONNAIRE 


The utility of appraisal service is 
much wider than is commonly 
supposed. 


In December, 1925, in response 
to a questionnaire, 2920 of our cli- 
ents advised us of the uses they 
were making of their American 
Appraisals. 


1198 for Accounting Purposes— 
381 for Fire Loss Adjustment— 
675 for Adjusting Federal Tax 
Matters—1922 for Placing Insur- 
ance—580 for Finance—269 for 
Sale of Property—184 for Merger 
—105 for Purchase of Property— 
255 for Reorganization — 70 for 
Inheritance Tax—191 for State 
Income Tax—200 for Local Tax 
—41 for Rate Making—24 for 
Condemnation Proceedings —24 
for Litigation—256 for Miscella- 
neous Purposes. 


Seen ae 


As will be noted, many of the 2900 
concerns used the appraisal for 
two or more purposes. 


—— 


The manifold uses of American 
Appraisal Service are concisely 
but completely discussed in our 
booklets No. 930-B “Appraisal 
an Essential to Good Manage- 
ment’’and No. 884-B ‘‘The Prop- 
erty Owners’ Hand Book?’ 


—_—— 


We will be pleased to mail copies 
of these booklets on request. 
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HOME OFFICE, MILWAUKEE 


Real Estate Properties 
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Natural Resources : 


Modern spraying equipment 
One of a fleet of highly efficient 
oe outfits used by Davey Tree 

urgeons. Best quality chemicals, 
used full peat in solution ac- 
cording to scientific formulae and 
applied honestly make Davey Sero- 


ice reliable 


No carfare charged 
for 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


A national organization with 
local service in your vicinity 
quickly available 


The Davey Company offers you all 
the advantages of local service 
within motoring distance of your 
home—combined with the facilities, 
discipline and reliability of a na~ 
tional organization. 


Here is a force of nearly 700 master 
Tree Surgeons, some of whom live 
and work regularly near you. They 
are carefully selected, rigidly trained 
atKent, scientifically schooled, prop- 
erly disciplined, and constantly su- 
pervised in the field—but they live 
and work within a few miles of you. 


Davey Tree Surgeons use stand- 
ardized methods, standardized prac- 
tices, and follow a uniformly high 
standard of professional ethics— 

_ their work is of the same quality and 
type from Boston to Kansas City; 
from Canada to the Gulf. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT Co., INC. 
574 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephoneconnec- 
tions as follows: New York, Albany, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit,Cincinnati,Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis,Chicago,St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Montreal 


Attach this coupon 

to your letterhead 

and mail today 
JOHN DAVEY 


Father of 
Tree Surgery 


THEDAVEY TREE we 
EXPERT CO., Inc. Reg. 
574 City Bank Bldg. U.S. 
Kent, Ohio Pat. Of. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation 
on my part, please have your local rep- 
resentative examine my trees and advise 
me as to their condition and needs. 
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NON-FICTION 
Gladstone v. Disraeli 


A Cross Section. Look 50 years 
ago, to 1876. Disraeli is 72. Glad- 
stone is 67. Both have been in 
politics a full generation—Tory 
Disraeli almost always “out” [of 
power] and until recently de- 
tested by most of the members 
of his own party, which can 
find no better man to lead it; 
Gladstone, “in and out,” half-in, 
half-out, goaded around the arena 


GLADSTONE 
« « « explained his conscience 


by a conscience, the subtlety of 
which he is interminably explain- 
ing to the misapprehensive gentle- 
men of England. 

Disraeli’s face has assumed its 
immortal cast. The gaudy affecta- 
tions of his bewildering youth he 
has exchanged for arresting ex- 
cellence. He has five years to live, 
gout-racked, glory-laden. 

Gladstone’s square face is still 
combative. He is healthy. He fells 
trees. It will be at least ten years 
before his portrait, majestic, in- 
finitely venerable, will be painted 
for the ages. It will be 22 years 
before he dies. 

In spirit, Disraeli is—it could 
not be otherwise—the younger. 
Kittenishly and desperately he is 
in love with two grandmothers. 
Reeking with atrocious romance 
he will write yet another novel, 
while perhaps Gladstone’s chief 
private speculation is whether he 
ought not even now to retire from 
politics and serve God as a 
bishop... . 

Thus were the two leaders when 
the greatest of all Parliaments 
was at its greatest. His body 
breaking up, Disraeli in this year 
of 1876 left the Commons for the 


*GLADSTONE AND DISRAELI—D. C. Somer- 
ville—Doran ($3.60). 











milder House of Lords, becoming 
the Earl of Beaconsfield. But he 
still retained the leadership of his 
party and was prime minister 
(1874-80)—his one spell of real 
unchallenged power. He had _ be- 
gun this reign by getting the 
Suez Canal—with Rothschild’s help. 
“Madame, you have it,” he scrib- 
bled to the Queen. 

He was ready to get and do 
many other things, when the 
Balkans broke open. He _ believed 
that Gladstone’s previous premier- 
ship had lowered British prestige, 
Bismarck had become LEurope’s 
autocrat. So when Bismarck seemed 
to take control of Balkan affairs 
against Turkey, it touched the 
Imperial pride and _anti-Glad- 
stonianism of Disraeli, who prompt- 
ly told Bismarck, “No!” Thus, 
despite Gladstonian moralizing, 
Disraeli went to Berlin in 1878, 
dictated a Treaty which left 
Turkey a little territory and Bri- 
tain all the glory. Glorious indeed 
was the day when Bismarck sum- 
marized Europe by saying: “Der 
alte Jude, das ist der Mann!” 

Returning to London, “der alte 
Jude” tish-toshed with the Queen, 
billet-douxed his grandmothers-in- 
love, plunged into affairs with 
Egypt, Afghanistan, South Africa, 
But death, defeat and Gladstone 
were upon him. In the elections 
in 1880, Gladstone introduced 
stump oratory to British democ- 
racy. Through his campaign in 
the constituency of Midlothian he 
appealed to the country. Economy 
for those at home, freedom for 
oppressed nations abroad—finance 
and Christian idealism—these were 
his two topics. In the battle of 
Midlothian, he temporarily buried 
Disraeli’s glory under an _ unpre- 
cedented Liberal victory. “Nothing 
more than trouble and trial await 
me,” said the Queen. He came 
back to power—not the old Glad- 
stone of Christ Church, Oxford, 
but the new Gladstone; who, little 
as he could have dreamed it, was 
the forerunner of the pre-War 
Lloyd George, Liberal demagog. 

For the next 14 years, two- 
thirds of England forgot the dead 
Disraeli, worshiped the lofty Glad- 
stone. The Liberal party needed 
but one argument: Gladstone. 
Oppressed people had one hope: 
Gladstone. Tory dukes concen- 
trated their curses on one: Glad- 
stone. 

One winter evening not long 
before the 20th Century, a friend 
came to Harwarden. Gladstone 
was resting upstairs, and Mrs. 
Gladstone served tea. The con- 
versation turning on some serious 
question, the friend desiring to 
appear pious said: “Well, these 
are very serious times. But we 
know that there is One Above 
who takes care of us all.” “Yes,” 
replied Mrs. Gladstone, “he’ll be 
right down.” 

Significance. Disraeli and Glad- 
stone—both were remote. Disraeli, 
artist and Jew, seemed always a 
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foreigner. Gladstone, Olympian 
Christian, had, said one, “the mind 
of a 13th Century schoolman.” One 
seemed to come from another clime, 
one from another time. They both 
ruled the hard-headed men of Eng- 
land for two generations. Both were 
clearly patterned in the weave, not 
only of England, but also of the 
modern world. Fortunately two of 
the world’s greatest biographies re- 
cord their lives—Lord Morley on 
Gladstone, Moneypenny and Buckle 
on Disraeli. 

Mr. Somerville has now contrived 
a “harmony” of the two men’s 
lives, the two biographies. From 
boyhood to death, from literary 
lapses to entangling alliances, Mr. 
Somerville has got in all the es- 
sentials of character and circum- 
stance. It is a masterpiece of con- 
densation. It is a brilliant synthe- 
sis and, inescapably, a dramatic 
piece of political philosophy. 


Whence Progress 


Our TIMES: THE TURN OF THE 
CENTURY, 1900-1904—Mark Sulli- 
van—Scribner’s ($5). Here is a 
book that brings back yester- 
day—recalls with vividness what 
our world was, not ages ago, 
but in the daybreak of today. It 
is a history of the life and times 
of the average citizen a quarter 
century ago, his politics, his 
fashions in clothes, his advertise- 
ments, his economic problems, his 
popular songs, his heroes and his 
leaders, his jokes, his prophecies 
pathetic and otherwise, his medi- 
cine and his science, his art, his 
music and his literature. A unique 
savor is lent to the whole by more 
than 200 illustrations: cartoons of 
issues that were, plates of fashions 
that were, photographs of yester- 
day’s political leaders as _ they 
were, and of today’s political lead- 
ers as they then were, pictures of 
the stage as it was, scores of pop- 
ular songs now forgotten—or al- 
most so, To anyone over 35 it will 
bring a renewed sense of the prog- 
ress he has forgotten, of the things 
for which he lived in days only a 
little gone by—a feeling at once 
poignant and a bit sad to see how 
completely yesterday has vanished. 


Today and Tomorrow 


LYCURGUS OR THE FUTURE OF 
_ S. P. Haynes—Dutton 
($1). 

PYGMALION OR THE DOCTOR OF 
THE FUTURE—R. M. Wilson, M. B., 
Ch. B.—Dutton ($1). 

THRASYMACHUS OR THE FUTURE 
(s Morats—C. E. M. Joad—Dutton 
($1). 

OUROBOROS OR THE MECHANICAL 
EXTENSION OF MANKIND—Garet 
Garrett—Dutton 

The “Today Tomorrow 
Series’ continues to increase and 
multiply. It cannot be said that it 
is maintaining the standard of ex- 
cellence set by its first few vol- 
umes. Since Haldane’s Daedalus, 
Russell’s replying Jcarus and 
Crookshank’s Mongol in Our 
Midst, many of the little red books 
have enjoyed prestige that was 
largely borrowed. Bertrand Russell 


DISRAELI 
» gout-racked, glory-laden 


wrote a second book (What I Be- 
lieve), as did Dr. Crookshank 
(Aesculapius) that stood on inde- 
pendent merits. The feminist con- 
troversy between Mrs. Russell and 
Captain Ludovici (Hypatia v. 
Lysistrata) was very’ readable, 
though biased on both sides. Gerald 
Heard’s Narcissus—An Anatomy 
of Clothes qualified in its own 
right. But for the most part it 
seems as if the Duttons have gone 
unwisely far afield for writers and 
subjects, thinning out a _ superb 
vintage with hasty and_ insipid 
dilutions. 

The four additions to the series 
here listed illustrate this decline. 
Only one of the four, Ouroboros, 


is of compelling interest and orig, 


inality. In Lycurgus, Mr. Haynes 
endeavors to write for the laity 
but waxes excessively technical 
and seldom escapes his insular 
British point of view. His style is 
unrelieved by the figures and crisp- 
ness that have become part of the 
“Today and Tomorrow” tradition. 
He moves solemnly. through a 
thicket of statutory references to 
the conclusions, neither of them 
unique, that society needs to sim- 
plify and codify its laws, that in- 
dividual liberty is vanishing in the 
face of collectivist economic move- 
ments. 

In Pygmalion, Dr. Wilson is at 
great pains to have us distinguish 
between a symptom of disease and 
an effect or result of disease. He 
heralds the return of the general 
practitioner to study a sick man 
in the light of his whole environ- 
ment, to assign to specialists their 
particular duties in the case. 

In Thrasymachus, Mr. Joad deals 
with morals after the fashion of 
one salvaging a sunken ship. Only 
yardarms of convention rise above 
the water, but when Mr. Joad has 
raised the hull he exhibits how 
absurdly the masts are set in the 
vessel’s keel, how outlandish is 
the gear and rigging fashioned 
haphazard by ancient social navi- 
gators. He is very scornful indeed 
of “that part of human nature 
which expresses itself in what is 
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5 Play Your Way f 
to Health 

fe Jn Albuogueroue d 


OMBINE the busi- 

6! ness of building 

robust health 

with a glorious outing 

in the most foreign 

land in the country. 

Visit the little- 

changed Indian vil- 

lages that greeted the 

eyes of the Conquista- 

dores 400 years ago. 

Explore ruins older 

than written history. 

Picnic in high moun- 

tain canyons where 

pine-laden breezes do magic 

to your appetite. Sit on the 

crater of an extinct volcano 

above the Rio Grande and 

view a panorama of fertile 

valley, snow-capped peaks, 

great ranches and_ golden 

desert, Play golf and tennis 

the year ’round. Follow your 

pony’s head into untrodden re- 

gions. Or just come to be lazy. 

Sit under an ancient wall of 

adobe and watch the life that 
moves in restful tempo. 

And while you play or rest 
a benign nature will mend 
tired tissues, sooth frayed 
nerves and bring back the joy 
of living, Here thousands of 
people have been cured of 
tuberculosis and other pulmon- 
ary and bronchial troubles— 
and other thousands have 
forestalled them. Take our 
climate as a preventive if 
possible; asa cure if necessary. 
It’s a climate that permits 
comfortable outdoor living 
every month of the year; asks 
you only to move with the 
seasons from the friendly sun- 
shine of a southerly latitude 
to the cool shade of a high 
altitude. 

Send for the illustrated book 
which tells about living ex- 
penses and accommodations; 
which gives weather reports 
and health facts, and which 
tells about the charm of the 
surrounding country, 

ee eee 
ALBUQUERQUE CIVIC COUNCIL 
757 First National Bank Bldgz., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy 
of the booklet mentioned above to: 


Cie. Cie. Cee. Ole, Ole. Oe, Ole. Cle, Oe. Ole. Oe. Ole. Ole. Oe, Ole, Ce. Cle, 


Address... 
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Effects Revolutionary 
han¢ges in Public Refuse 
Me Collection 


Sanitary, entirely enclosed body. Automatic 
loading and distribution. Cuts collection costs in 
half. Pays for itself the first year. Why shouldn’t 
your city have it? Details on request. 


Atia Corporation.Dept. C, 
150 Broadway, New York 
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In the 18th Century 


lived many men of power, whose 
influence is felt today; none more 
than that of the publicist, scien- 
= tist, philosopher and theologian 


TONAL 


2) MULL 


Emanuel Swedenborg 


= EMERSON wrote: “The most re- 
markable step in religious history 
of recent ages is that made by 
the genius of Swedenborg. . 
... The truths passing out of his 
system into general circulation, 
are now met with every day, 
qualifying the views and creeds 
of all churches, and of men out 
of the church.”’ 


Have you any definite knowledge 
Swedenborg? 


Why not learn something more about 
the man and his works? 
Your name and address on a posta! will 


bring you information regarding special 
offer of his books. 


AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTIN 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY : 
Room 301, 16 East 41st St., New York City 
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“The Private Library for the Discriminating Few” 
READ WITHOUT BUYING 


Rare, Scarce, Out-of-Print Books; Limited, 
Privately Printed, and Subscription Editions; 
Reprints and Translations of Famous Classics; 
and Contemporary, Esoteric Items. 

Members in thirty States have access to an 
interesting collection of unique books, largely 
selected by themselves, which is growing rapidly. 
We invite the interest of readers of discriminating 
tastes, who wish to avoid the heavy investment 
necessitated by personal ownership of such a 
library. 

When writing for information and lists of bogks, 
kindly state occupation or profession. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 


45 West 45th Street, New York City 





TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 


! Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$825. 


Independent Tours 
Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


t. 
Fig Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370-$615. 


CAlso tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltp. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 B.42°ST. Maw York Lity 


Class Rings and Pins 


Largest Catalog Issued —FREE 


Samples loaned class officers. 
Prices $.20 to $8.00 each. No 
order for class, society or club 
emblems too large or too 
small. Special designs made 
on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc., 7768 South Ave., Rochester, N 


40 


Y. 
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S. BRINCKERHOFF THORNE 


Confidant ? 
(See 


Love-guide ?* 


below) 


called morality,” but vitiates his 
discussion by the employment of 
flippant paradox, unrepresentative 
facts and overstrained, somewhat 
splenetic deductions. For example, 
this very affecting statement: “The 
objects [not the ‘tendencies’] of 
American civilization are to substi- 
tute cleanliness for beauty, me- 
chanism for men and_ hypocrisy 
for morals.” 

Mr. Garrett’s Ouroboros has the 
merits of a central idea, an im- 
personal viewpoint, a cool wit. He 
traces the growth of machinery 
from Adam’s pastoral day to our 
pasteurized one, when it has be- 
come an essential of our existence, 
an “extension” of human nature 
with which humanity will have to 
harmonize itself or starve, 


FICTION 


C ’ 
eUuzZanne § 


THE LovE GAME—Suzanne Len- 
glen—Adelphi ($2). Let tongues 
come out of cheeks and scoffing 
stifle. As novels go, Suzanne’s is 


no ace, but she has not committed 
a foot-fault. No just judge may 
accuse her of overstepping her 
knowledge. Her heroine, une jeune 
fille bien élevée, wants to be 
world tennis champion. Circum- 
stances make it necessary for her 
to turn professional. She has 
English suitors. She becomes in- 
volved with an Argentine. She 
gambles at Monte Carlo. Her love 
affairs are complicated by a code 
of honor more British than Gallic, 
*U. S. sport writers are making merry with 


S. Brinckerhoff (“Brinck’’) Thorne ripsnort- 
ing Yale halfback of 1892-96, now a potent 


and solved by tactics allegedly 
American—but what _— shrewd 
Frenchwoman is ignorant of these? 
Some of the tennis scenes are a 
bit stodgy and childish, coming 
from a temperamental cosmopolite, 
but a big trente-et-quarante act re- 
deems them. In fine, there is a 
thick sprinkling of evidence that 
within a certain bright bandeau is 
a head whose clarity has not been 
greatly affected by occasional, more 
or less comprehensible, enlarge- 
ments. 


Fatal Figments 


BITTERN POINT—Virginia Mae- 
fadyen—A. & C. Boni ($2). We 
have but two fitful glimpses of the 
piratical, tongueless Turk of these 
pages. Both occur in a swamper’s 
hut in the 18th Century Carolinas. 
We infer that he is shy a finger on 
his strangling hand, that his dag- 
ger has a permanent wave and 
that his ministrations upon the 
persons of five young women derive 
from Jack the Ripper. We infer, 
that is all.. Yet that is ample to 
earn this Turk several graduate 
and honorary degrees in murdery. 
From the barest hints he becomes 
a lurking presence whose actuality 
Mr. Houdini could scarce dispar- 
age. He and his dirty crew begin 
ostensibly as figments in the imagi- 
nation of a marriageable young 
Connecticut authoress of our time. 
Then they make it clear that as 
she has conceived, so shall she bear. 
No fair telling the end, shocking 
though it is; Miss Macfadyen: has 
devised with restraint worthy of 
emulation. She handles substance 
as deftly as shadow and abides 
by Rule 1 for horror-writers—“The 


brighter the sun, the blacker the 
shade.” 


. . © 


Tinsel 


TINSEL—Charles Hanson Towne 
—Appleton ($2). Author Towne 
has been moved to chronicle a Mid- 
land social climber; how she scram- 
bled as high as Newport and Palm 
Beach, barked her plump shins and 
returned at last to the shade of 
the family awning factory in 
Eureka. Her son, daughter and 
husband suffered in kind. The 
idea was to make it a gently hu- 
morous tale, and the Eureka Inde- 
pendence Day tableau starts things 
off well—Della Nesbit, the awning 
gueen, as Miss Columbia, and other 
Eureka dames assigned states ac- 
cording to social pedigree. But too 
many of the author’s other ideas 
date from when they fought with 
spears, and he read about his char- 
acters in some book. He has been 
seen in better lights as versifier 
(The Quiet Singer, Manhattan, Be- 
yond the Stars), as librettist and 
as sometime editor of The Design- 
er, The Smart Set and McClure’s. 


popular golfer resident in Greenwich, Conn. 
On page 261, Suzanne introduces “Brinck 
Thorne ... one of the whitest men that 
ever came from the states,” as her hero's 
confidant and love guide, who dresses the 
hero down for his unaggressive heart policy, 
fills him with U. S. pep, vim, vigor am 
fight, inspires him to “kick over t 

traces,” win the girl and bring about 4 
happy ending. 


THE PENTON PRESS Co., CLEVELAND 
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